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UNITED CO-OPERATION 
U. L. G. A. Boards Voice Interest in Epiphany Program of Work 


EPIPHANY 


Topay BEING the Festival of the Epiphany, 
as I opened “Light for Today,” I read these 
words: “How was it that the Wise Men of 
the distant East came to know that thrill? 
Because their spiritual eyes were wide 
open!” 

These Wise Men were Gentiles, and on 
them, too, the light shone. The United Lu- 
theran Church is ninety-nine per cent 
Gentile. Does it know the Epiphany thrill? 
If not, it is obviously because its spiritual 
eyes are not open. 

Why? For two thousand years the 
church has preached (?) Foreign Missions. 
The Board of Foreign Missions, to whom 
the church has given the Epiphany season 
for the propagation of its work, has pro- 
duced tons of literature. But the people 
do not see the literature. The Board which 
the writer represents recently wrote to 
three thousand pastors, offering literature 
gratis for their people. Seventy-seven ap- 
plied. The secretaries of the Boards have 
made earnest pleas at synodical conven- 
tions, but as they are introduced half of 
the synod goes out to smoke. How then 
shall the Boards reach the people that their 
spiritual eyes may be opened? 

A new experiment is to be tried. The 
president of the church has called into 
conference the executive secretaries of all 
the Boards and they have decided that all 
the Boards shall help the Board of For- 
eign Missions promote its work during the 
Epiphany season. Isn’t it logical that the 
whole church should celebrate the Festival 
of Gentile salvation with its interest, its 
prayers and its gifts? Can a Gentile church 
look with complaisance “through spiritual 
eyes” at a world half pagan? Surely there 
is no “thrill” in that sight. 

Isn’t it logical that the Board of Min- 
isterial Pensions and Relief should be in- 
terested in Foreign Missions in view of the 
fact that at some future day it shall have 
the privilege of providing for the retire- 
ment of those now serving on God’s far- 
flung battle line? A similar case could be 
made for all of the Boards. 

Let us therefore, Boards, pastors and 
people, conscious of our Gentile birth, and 
looking through spiritual eyes wide open, 
arise and keep the Feast of Epiphany by 
supporting the Board of Foreign Missions 
to the extent of our ability. 

Harry Hopces, Executive Secretary, 
Board of Ministerial Pensions 
and Relief. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S PART IN 
WORLD CONQUEST 


THE AVERAGE Christian is apt to feel that 
his influence reaches only a little way. His 
world is a small one, he thinks, confined 
usually to his own church in his own town. 
It would be stimulating to feel that his 
own life could have a wider influence and 
be more of a power. This very thing the 
Foreign Mission enterprise enables the in- 
dividual Christian to attain. The church is 
the instrumentality through which our lit- 


tle lives are brought into contact with 
world issues. We can have a part in King- 
dom advance to the uttermost part of the 
earth! Our hands can have that long a 
reach to touch with loving concern the 
lives of millions who know not our Christ 
as Master, Lover of their lives, and Saviour. 

From, an Inner Mission standpoint, too, 
the average Christian cannot but rejoice 
over the opportunity which Foreign Mis- 
sions offers, to show his sympathy for the 
needy, his love for the sick, and his eager- 
ness for the building and rebuilding of 
human lives. The ministry of mercy goes 
hand in hand with the winning of human 
souls from the miseries of paganism. The 
building of hospitals, the establishment of 
colonies of mercy, the care of young chil- 
dren form a large part of the mission of 
the church in heathen lands. The love 
demonstrated through concern for the 
health and the social well being of the 
multitudes has often been the open door 
through which the souls of men were won. 
Foreign Mission literature is filled with 
thrilling stories of the romance of loving 
service. 

Here then lies a thrilling adventure. The 
whole church is offered the opportunity to 
stand wholeheartedly behind its work of 
world conquest. If we are concerned about 
the spread of atheistic communism, we’d 
better stand behind our foreign mission 
enterprise. 

C. E. Krumpxouz, Executive Secretary, 

Board of Inner Missions. 


THE CHURCH’S PLAN 


THE CoLumsBus *convention adopted a 
Promotional Plan for our United Lutheran 
Church, one of the objectives of which is 
to secure the active co-operation of every 
board and agency in promoting the work 
and program of every other board and 
agency. The basis of this ambitious and 
laudable co-operative program is the Cal- 
endar of Special Days and Seasons, which 
the Laymen’s Movement has been em- 
phasizing all along. 

During each Epiphany season every 
board and agency will be asked to contri- 
bute active support to the cause cham- 
pioned by the Board of Foreign Missions; 
during the Lenten season to the cause 
championed by the Board of American 
Missions; during the four weeks following 
Easter to the cause championed by the 
Board of Education, and so on throughout 


the Calendar of Special Days and Seasons. . 


Weare just getting started with the pre- 
liminary set-up, and as the Promotional 
Plan represents a new and glorious ad- 
venture in Kingdom Building, we shall 
have to start our course along pioneering 
lines. In 1938 we’ll have the experience of 
1937 as a guide. 

Let it be said in the beginning that this 
Promotional Plan is not the Plan of any 
particular individual or group. It has been 
in the making for at least fifteen years. It 
was presented to the Columbus convention 
by President Knubel as a part of his re- 
port. The Committee on President’s Re- 
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port gave it most thorough and sympathetic 
consideration, and wrote several changes 
into it. President Knubel addressed the 
convention in support of the committee’s 
report, and the convention adopted it with- -_ 
out a dissenting vote. So, it can be said in © 
the truest sense, the Promotional Plan is 
the Plan of the United Lutheran Church. 
ArTHUR P. Brack, 
Secretary for the Laymen’s Movement 
for Stewardship. 


ONE PROGRAM FOR ALL » 


No cuurcu is any stronger than its weak- 
est member. The weak are made strong 
by being actively connected with the whole. 
A knowledge of the part never gives an 
adequate picture of the whole. The only 
effective way to present the work of a 
church is to describe the whole program 
of the whole church. Whether the whole 
church catches a vision of the whole pro- 
gram will in large measure be dependent 
upon whether’ the various boards and 
agencies, working through their member- 
ship and secretaries, duly understand and 
appreciate the work and service of -each 
other. Just as the parts of the body can- 
not function effectively apart from one 
another, so the work of the church re- 
quires efficiency in all its parts as well as 
harmonious co-operation and co-ordina- 
tion. 

This is sufficient reason why I believe 
that the whole church must be active and 
interested in the work of any one Board. 
For this reason, besides many other rea- 
sons which might be given, all boards and 
agencies must take opportunity to speak 
for the cause of Foreign Missions, not only 
at this time but all the time. 

Cordially yours, 
GovuLp WICKEY, 
Executive Secretary, 
Board of Education. 


“PLEASE TELL US!” 


To Our Pastors: 

From THE Pacific Coast comes the re- 
quest that the pastors out there be notified 
when members of our churches in other 
parts of the country move to that section. 
Just now there is a strong influx of peo- 
ple into the Pacific Northwest, chiefly from 
the drought-stricken areas of the Middle 
West. If pastors will follow their people 
with a letter to the pastor loci it will 
greatly facilitate early contact with these 
new people on their arrival in the new 
land. The same applies to people moving 
to California. And for that matter, it ap- 
plies in all parts of the country. This is 
one way to stop the leaks. 

ARTHUR M. KNupDsEN, 
Board of American Missions. 
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DEACONESS DAY—A FOLLOW-UP CHALLENGE 


By Foster U. Girt, D.D., Secretary of the U. L. C. A. Deaconess Board 


IN ACCORDANCE with the action of the United Lutheran 
Church in America at Columbus, Ohio, the work of the Dea- 
coness Board is scheduled to receive special consideration in 
our churches on Septuagesima Sunday, January 24, and 
since 1936 will go down in history as the “Centennial Year,” 
the cause of the female diaconate should be presented on the 
appointed day with unusual earnestness and power. Surely 
the Board is justified in urging such special consideration 
at this time. 

The restoration of the diaconate by Pastor Fliedner in 
1836 was an event of great importance, and it is highly 
gratifying that the hundredth anniversary celebrations 
throughout the church called forth a hearty response. The 
historical pageants especially prepared for the centennial and 
so effectively given in many sections 
of the church, and at the Columbus 
convention, were illuminating and 
inspiring. The fine biography, 
‘Fliedner the Faithful,” by Dr. 
Wentz, has been well received by 
the church, as is evidenced by the 
surprisingly large number of enthu-. 
siastic commendations. At mission- 
ary conventions, in Luther League 
meetings, in churches and at various 
other group meetings deaconesses 
were called upon to tell the story of 
the origin, history and development 
of the diaconate in the Protestant 
Church. In THe LuTHERAN and in 
other periodicals appeared articles 
and editorials of unusual interest. 


The Church Speaks 


Above all is to be appreciated the 
official action of the Columbus con- 
vention in the form of the following 
resolutions which were heartily 
adopted: 

1. That the United Lutheran 
Church in America give thanks to 
Almighty God for the prayers, faith 
and perseverance of Pastor Theo- 
dore Fliedner, which enabled him to revive the ancient order 
of the Female Diaconate, and that we are permitted this 
month to celebrate the centennial of the restoration of this 
apostolic office. 


2. That we record our sincere appreciation of the faith-~ 


ful service rendered by the many deaconesses during the 
past century, and especially those who have labored so 
wholeheartedly and unselfishly in the Lutheran Church of 
America for more than a half century in congregations, in- 
stitutions and other agencies of the church at home and 
abroad. 

3. That we express to the Women’s Missionary Society, 
the Luther League of America, and to all other agencies, 
groups and individuals our gratitude for their interest and 
co-operation in the deaconess work. 

4. That we commend to the church the value and im- 
portance of déaconess service in the parish and also the 
institutions of the church; and that we earnestly urge our 
pastors to present the deaconess cause to their people on 
Septuagesima Sunday, and that through their church schools 
and young women’s groups reference be made to the oppor- 
tunities for Christian life-service which are richly available 
in the ministry of the deaconess. 


A HYMN FOR DEACONESSES 


Jesus, Master, Son of God, 
Rich in gifts for human good, 
Given Thyself for us, for all, 
Thou dost many servants call. 


By Thy mercy and Thy love, 
Through Thy Spirit from above, 
Plenteous grace to each is given— 
Grace to serve the Lord of heaven. 


Thanks for those devoted bands, 
Who, with earnest hearts and hands, 
Wait and work the sick to cheer, 
Spreading mercies far and near. 


While the sacred cross they bear, 
Grant them Thy rewards to share; 
Be their Help where’er they go, 
Bearing balm for human woe. 


Guide and bless them on their way; 
Let Thy Spirit be their stay; 
May their numbers, Lord, increase, 
Bring them to Thy heavenly peace. 
—Joseph Augustus Seiss. 
Common Service Hymnal 238 


5. That we commend the promotional efforts and aims of 
the Board of Deaconess Work, looking to the future de- 
velopment and enlargement of the work, in order that we 
may be able to meet the opportunities for larger and more 
helpful service in the name of our Lord and Saviour. 


The Follow-up Challenge 


It must be noted, however, that the publicity received 
during the past year has been largely retrospective in scope 
and inspirational in character. It is true that much valuable 
historical information has been disseminated. Many who 
knew little or nothing about deaconess work are now in- 
formed and interested. Others have become better informed 
and accordingly are ready to éti- 
courage and support it with greater 
enthusiasm. That the church as a 
whole has been stimulated and her 
perspective clarified, is obvious. 
Again and again have these promo- 
tional efforts called forth unsolicited 
expressions of surprise that so fruit- 
ful a spiritual enterprise has not 
been better understood or more truly 
evaluated. The story of Fliedner’s 
work has profoundly impressed those 
to whom it has been told by means 
of pageants, the printed page and 
addresses. That the inspirational re- 
actions have been real, cannot be 
doubted. And for all this the Board 
is grateful. 

But to be satisfied with mere 
emotional reactions would be a 
serious mistake. To be impressed, 
stirred and enthusiastically inter- 
ested is not enough. Visions and 
mountain-top experiences must be 
transformed into a vitalized program. 
That this is true has been fully rec- 
ognized in the following resolution 
adopted in October by the Executive 
Board of the Women’s Missionary 
Society: “That the Women’s Missionary Society continue to 
promote interest in the diaconate in a very definite way, 
recognizing this as a vital avenue for missionary advance.” 

The church must be made more truly conscious of the need 
and value of deaconess service. Much has been said re- 
garding the different types of service now being rendered in 
our parishes, in our church institutions and in our educa- 
tional enterprises. It is very evident that the church needs 
the service which the deaconess is trained to render. 

A definite challenge should go forth from our pulpits and 
from our various church organizations for qualified young 
women to dedicate themselves to this form of full-time serv- 
ice. The Motherhouses can train only those who offer them- 
selves and it is a challenge which should reach the ears of 
the highest type of womanhood in our churches. Help the 
Motherhouses to contact promising young women. And now 
is the time to act. May the challenge go forth on Septua- 
gesima Sunday from all our churches with the hope and 
prayer that it will be heard. 

Headquarters: The Philadelphia Motherhouse, 2100 S. 
College Avenue, Philadelphia, Pa.; the Baltimore Mother- 
house, 2500 W. North Avenue, Baltimore, Md. The Rev. 
Foster U. Gift, D.D., Secretary of the Board, Baltimore. 
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INDIA’S THREE GREAT PROBLEMS 


Raymond Etan and His Companions Learn of These From Missionary Dr. Sipes 


THE NEWSPAPERS give us of today one big advantage over 
previous generations when we meet in person those who 
have been missionaries in India. The political, social and 
economic issues in that densely populated country have fig- 
ured so frequently and prominently in the American press, 
that while we may know very little or nothing at all about 
our church’s Missions, we are sure to have read about 
Gandhi, or about the recent unrest of the Untouchables, or 
about famines and fevers and plagues, or about the political 
ambitions of the people. Of course when a person has lived 
in that country for more than a score of years, as has Dr. 
Sipes, and when he has given particular study to social and 
political issues, his experiences become a mine of interesting 
information for a questioner. When Raymond Etan brought 
the Doctor for the third time to the gathering of his neigh- 
bors, and when Dr. Sipes expressed readiness to answer 
questions, prompt advantage was taken of his graciousness. 
“A good time was had by all.” 


Political First 

When Mr. Etan later proposed to prepare for print some 
of the questions and answers that had been voiced during 
the evening, Dr. Sipes expressed a preference for handling 
the conversation from three general points of view. He said, 
“There are in India at the present time, not only for the 
country but sooner or later for the Missions, three big prob- 
lems. The first of these is mainly political. It is the basic 
one of the three, in the sense that any settlement of the 
other two, that is, of the economic, and the social or religious 
issues that are before the country, will require readjust- 
ments in the governmental institutions that now exist.” He 
continued, “You tell me that the American press was most 
generous in space when movements headed by Mr. Gandhi. 
were of the greatest prominence in India. I also understand 
that he was a popular figure during the period of his last 
visit to London when he sat in conference with British 
authorities relative to giving to India a more liberal con- 
stitution as the basis for government. You have referred to 
the recent movement among the Untouchables, those sixty 
or seventy million people of India who until recent years 
had no political rights, indeed scarcely any human rights. 
You have noticed that under their leader, Dr. Ambedkar, 
they have issued what to all intents and purposes is an 
ultimatum, not only to the British government but also to 
the Hindu authorities, the latter being what one might call 
the religious organization of the major portion of the pop- 
ulation. There is no doubt of the seriousness of this ulti- 
matum. It is of recent framing but of long development. It 
comes in logical sequence after the agitations in which Mr. 
Gandhi was largely leader and spokesman, and it is the 
product of the development of national and race conscious- 
ness, which the participation of the men of India in the 
World War so greatly 
hastened. 


A Political Move 


Someone said to 
Dr. Sipes, “It was 
rumored that the Un- 
touchables’ demand 
for larger recognition 
and greater priv- 
ileges rests upon a 


religious conviction. . 
It was even reported EEE 1106. 
that as a mass they ORDAINED INDIAN P 
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might choose a religion for themselves. It could be Hindu, 
or Mohammedan, or possibly Christian. Do you consider 


that their movement was chiefly a religious one?” Said Dr. 


Sipes in reply, “It was not so much concern for the souls of 
the Untouchables that was involved, although among their 
demands was that of the right to enter the temples. It is also 
true that the first, and by all odds the most convincing, dem- 
onstrations of the value of the Untouchable was what he be- 
came under the influence of Christian missions. But what 
placed Dr. Ambedkar and his followers in a position to 
make demands upon the government was the fact that they 
could seriously threaten Hindu rule if they added their 
power to that of the Mohammedans, the Sikhs, the Parsees, 
and some other non-Hindu groups. Of the total population 
of India approximately two hundred million are Hindus. A 
nearly equal number have other connections. It is easily 
seen that if these Untouchables lined up solidly against the 
Hindus, the latters’ long-continued ascendancy over Moham- 
medans and others would be interrupted. 

The Maharajah of Travancore, one of the most powerful 
as well as the most advanced of the rulers of independent 
states in India, has decreed that exclusion of Untouchables 
from the Hindu temples shall no longer prevail in his ter- 
ritory and that other privileges, such as the use of roads, 
wells and villages, all of which had previously been forbid- 
den the Untouchables, shall be extended to them. 

“Is there any probability that these folk will be won for 
Christianity?” was asked. Dr. Sipes said, “If you have in 
mind a wholesale movement into the church, the answer is 
No. Christianity would not encourage that kind of conver- 
sion. Of course a great percentage of the Christians of India 
have been from the outcaste group and the outcastes are most 
grateful to Christianity because of what it has accomplished 
for them, spiritually and culturally; but there is no dispo- 
sition on the part of the more thoughtful Christian leaders 
of India to encourage mass entrance into the church.” 


Economic Conditions 

Dr. Sipes was reminded that he had referred to economic 
conditions as the second problem of India. “What had he in 
mind under that term?” was the query. Said he in reply, 
“In some respects the economic conditions in India have 
grown more difficult for the people under British domination 
of the country. In the first place there is the increase of 
population. Many of the causes of death have been partially 
lessened in virulence. Epidemics are less frequent and less 
violent than they were when there was no resort to quar- 
antine or no method of sanitation. Some of the restrictions 
of religious practices amongst the Hindus, Suttee for in- 
stance, that is,—the self-destruction of widows upon the 
graves of their husbands, are now enforced. Infant mor- 
tality has been somewhat lessened as Occidental care of 
women has alleviated 
the baneful effects of 
superstitions. Of 
course better meth- 
ods of agriculture 
and business have 
increased production 
and income so that 
there is more for the 
support of the in- 
crease in population, 
but the advance of 
production has not 
been proportionate. 
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“Also unfortunately for the people of India, they have 
from time to time suffered from economic competition with 
Western nations. For example, they once had a great trade 
in indigo, but when German chemists discovered a way of 
making this and other dyes from coal tar products there 
was no longer a demand for this agricultural product of 
India. Nor has a replacement for indigo been brought to 
the relief of the farmer of India. 

“Another illustration of the effects of competition is the 
weaving industry, long famous for its fine calico prints. 
The name of this fabric is taken from a town in India,— 
Calicut. There was a time when the looms of India were 
busy weaving calico which was sold in European and other 
Western markets. When, however, the British government 
in the interest of its own looms in Europe put a prohibitive 
tariff on the Indian calico, it was no longer profitable to 
continue its manufacture in India.” 


Religions Beyond Compromise 


The third problem, Dr. Sipes continued, is that of religion. 
From one point of view one can say with reference to this 
third what was said with reference to the first. If a change 
of government is required for stabilizing the governmental 
situation in India, it is obvious that changes in religion must 
occur at the same time. “Does that mean the abandonment 
of Hinduism?” was the blunt inquiry. Dr. Sipes said, “No, 
not abandonment. Some changes have, however, already 
been brought about. There is a degree of modification in 
the application of the caste system. Moral and other abuses 
found in some of the temples have either been forbidden or 
made unpopular. Marriage reforms have been proposed and 
the rights of Hindu widows have been extended. The facil- 
ities for education, travel and commerce induce reduction 
of social abuses.” 

“Can Hinduism enter into a compromise with Christianity 
so as to absorb it as it has other cults?” Said Dr. Sipes in 
answer to this question, “Hinduism has always sought to 
absorb the merits of faiths that have come into India. Chris- 
tianity, however, will not permit compromise in doctrine and 
in practice. It cannot modify its requirement to be the one 
true, revealed faith. The grace which our Lord bestows upon 
faithful proclamation of the Gospel and upon sincere faith 
in Him does not call for adaptations to race, climate and 
social conditions. We expect that the movement toward 
Christianity amongst Sudras will grow in volume and in 
the rapidity of its spread. It is logical to expect that other 
castes will more and more realize the truth and the power 
of the Christian religion. Under such circumstances the 
reforms of Hinduism that are possible will not affect the 
spread of Christianity. The Christian missions will sooner 
or later produce an autonomous church of India.” 


THE LIGHT OF THE WORLD 
By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


“T,1GHT BEARER” is a name the ancients gave 

To yonder shining morning star, which swings 
Across dark spaces of the sky and brings 

The dawn from mountain-top and ocean wave 
Until the East, to heaven’s architrave, 

Is all aglow with rosy light, which flings 

Its beams in showers over earthly things, 
Announcing day has come from out night’s grave. 


Lord Jesus, You are Harbinger of Light 

To us, reviving hope and joy again; 

For darkness lay around the world, and night, 
Until You shone into our lives, and then, 
Upon our souls there fell a gleaming ray 

Of heaven, and we looked—and lo! ’twas Day. 
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OUR BOYS 


Dr. J. W. Kapp Urges Interest in Boys, the Men 
of Tomorrow’s Church 


Every CuristIAn is interested in the boys. The purpose of 
this article is to deepen that interest and develop it into 
action. The fact is the church is not bringing the boys to 
her altars and developing them into Christian men in large 
numbers. It is reported that there are twenty-seven million 
children and young people in the United States not attend- 
ing Sunday school. That means that there are at least thir- 
teen million boys with whom the church is totally out of 
touch. Beside many of the boys in our Sunday schools 
(about thirty per cent) go out of the school in the teen age 
and are lost to the church. Add to that many boys who are 
confirmed and then drift away from the church. This sit- 
uation is reflected in the smaller number of men in our 
churches than women, Our failure to give careful attention 
to the development of the spiritual life of the boy shows 
itself in the lack of interest of many men in the affairs of 
the church. It accounts also for the drift of the men to sec- 
ular or fraternal organizations. It indicates where better 
efforts by the church are needed. 

The Brotherhood has this difficulty to face. We have had 
to inform, develop and interest a group in the church that 
was not interested, really who had been neglected for many 
years. We have found it a hard job. The cause of it reaches 
back into the neglect of the boy. Let me give some reasons 
why the church should be thoroughly aroused on this 
subject. 

(a) We believe the life begun in baptism should be care- 
fully nurtured to grow into the fullness of the stature in 
Christ. Every life outside of Christ is a misshapen, unsat- 
isfied, disappointed life. There is no fullness, nor joyous- 
ness, nor real power, nor inspiration while the life is out of 
harmony with Him. We know its eternity, its glorious goal. 
How eagerly, therefore, would we seek to bring every boy 
into it. There are the millions of boys without a single spir- 
itual influence in their life. They come from godless homes, 
with the hosts of sin waiting to inveigle them and make 
gain out of them. Multitudes of them, as we know, will 
wreck the life of, and bring wretchedness to, all with whom 
they become associated. Does the church care? 


Men in the Minority 


(b) The church must have more men. I could fill this 
column with an enumeration of things that the church can- 
not do without the co-operation and leadership of the men. 
The way to get the men is to get the boys. Today, the men 
are largely in the minority both in membership and at- 
tendance. A pastor sent me the bulletin of his church. He 
has two women’s, two girls’, one children’s society. He has a 
membership of 400. Approximately 115 are men. He has 
eight men in his official board. That leaves 107 men that 
are simply ignored. The organization of that church can be 
duplicated many times. There is no boys’ society, hence no 
men’s organization. The men have no task, hence no in- 
terest. It is often said “the power of the man is immeasur- 
able.” If that is so, is it not tragic that the church knows 
that it has this power, but neglects to use it? It can never 
use this power until we develop it from the teen age up. 

(c) What about the nation? Christian men are the salt 
of the nation. Christianity steadies men, it gives them bal- 
ance. When a man imbibes Christianity and so sees things 
in their true relationship, he will not be carried over by 
radical theories. We need have no fear of Communism when 
the majority of the men are Christians. This fact throws 
back a blazing light on our duty to bring the boys to Christ. 
At the same time it makes me tremble about what those thir- 
teen million boys, now uncared for by the church, will do 
when they become men. 
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MORE MEN NEEDED TO EVANGELIZE 


Miss Faith Lippard on Second Furlough From the Church’s Mission in Japan Puts Need 
of Missionaries Foremost in Interview 


Wuen Miss Farru Liprarp honored the editorial office of 
Tre LUTHERAN with a call, the editor was particularly pleased 
because he was conversing with a fellow craftsman. In Japan 
there is a quarterly issued by the mission under the title, 
The Japan Lutheran Bulletin. During the absence 
in 1935 of the Rev. Mr. Knudten, Miss Lippard 
took over the editorship of that journal. In that 
position she had opportunities to survey the 
whole mission field and thereby answer our first 
question. The question was: “What is the great- 
est need for our present mission in Japan?” Her 
reply was so prompt as to indicate that she and 
her fellow workers have reached a definite con- 
clusion with reference to that query. She said, 
“We need more men missionaries in Japan for 
evangelistic work.” Conversation elicited the in- 
formation that while some new missionaries have 
gone to Japan in recent years, nevertheless, for 
reasons of health, none of them became permanently en- 
gaged in the enterprise. Of those now on the staff for Japan 
the youngest came to the field seventeen years ago. It is 
seventeen years since the Rev. George W. Schillinger landed 
in Yokohama, and he is the junior member of the whole 
group. 


Visitors Frequent in 1936 


So far as Japan is concerned Miss Lippard informed us 
affairs were pretty much routine in character during the 
year 1936. But the summer months had for themselves a 
rare and delightful distinction. More visitors interested in 
and friendly toward missionary work came to Japan from 
America in 1936 than in any recent previous year. The first 
visitor was the Rev. Paul Levi Foulk, Altoona, Pa. The 
Rev. W. P. Gerberding and George W. Genszler, D.D., from 
the Synod of the Northwest came a short time later. A third 
party consisted of Dr. and Mrs. Calvin P. Swank and their 
son. Especially interested in the work done in Japan for 
and among women was Miss Nona Diehl of the Women’s 
Missionary Society. “It was a great satisfaction to serve as 
guide for these friendly visitors,” said Miss Lippard. “Inci- 
dentally the tactful interest which they manifested in the 
accomplishments of the church of Japan left a deep and 
helpful influence upon the Japanese pastors as well as upon 
the missionaries.” Tar LuTHERAN is in a position to comment 
in this connection that the visitors to Japan were highly 
gratified by the attentions 
shown them by Miss Lippard 
and her fellow American 
missionaries, 

“What does a visitor first 
see when he comes to your 
field?” we asked Miss Lip- 
pard. She replied, “Those 
who came last summer all 
landed in Yokohama, which 
is the port of entry to Tokyo 
and the Japanese nation. 
Yokohama itself is to all in- 
tents and purposes a recently 
built city. It is more Western 
than Oriental in the structure 
of its building, and outside of 
the language and the appear- 
ance of the people it is ‘just 
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MEIJI SHRINE, PURE SHINTO ARCHITECTURE 


another modern city.’ When, however, a trip is made near 
Yokohama, two distinctively Japanese features come to the 
attention of the traveler. The first of these is the great 
Buddha (Diabutsu), famous for its size and the reverence 
paid it by Japanese Buddhists. The other sight 
is the mountain, Fujiyama.” 


Shintoism Favored by State 


Reference to the great Buddha led to an in- 
quiry concerning the major religious cults of 
Japan. Of these there are two, Shintoism and 
Buddhism. The first of these is earlier in the his- 
tory of the country and is the religion accredited 
to the Imperial house and to the practices of the 
government. It is a cult whose practices are car- 
ried on in the homes of the people and in quite 
simple shrines. Shintoism has symbols but no 
idols. It is an expression of the worship of an- 
cestors, and among the furnishings in Japanese homes there 
is often a shelf on which are placed tablets naming an- 
cestors. A daily offering of food is placed on this shelf to 
remain until the next day, when fresh food is installed and 
that which is a day old is consumed by the family. 

Beside such family worship there is the reverence paid 
at the Shinto shrines, which are numerous throughout the 
country. There is no great elaboration of these structures. 
They are made of wood with sloping roofs, the beams of 
which cross at the corners. At the approaches to the shrines 
there are the gates which are so frequently illustrated in 
Japanese pictures. Within the main shrine itself there is a 
more holy part in which are kept the mirror, the sword and 
jewels. Furthermore, at all schools there is likely to be pro- 
vision made to keep a picture of the Emperor. To this people 
are taught to bow. This act of adoration or of reverence 
has been made compulsory in recent years and has created 
a problem for our mission schools. They must have in a 
prominent, suitably prepared place a picture of the reigning 
Emperor and display it on certain public occasions. The 
Minister of Education made it possible for Christian schools © 
to follow the custom of the country and to inculcate the 
virtue of patriotism in those for whom the missionaries sup- 
plied an education by declaring that the recognition of the 
Emperor’s picture was not worship of a god but honor to 
the spirit of the nation; that is, it is patriotism rather 
than religion; and Christianity does recognize the state. 

Miss Lippard explained 
that Buddhism has not the 
rank of Shintoism so far as the 
state is concerned, but that it 
is a very powerful cult. Bud- 
dhism is sharply distinguished 
from Shintoism, but a Shin- 
toist can also be a Buddhist. 
Buddhism is an imported re- 
ligion, originating in India 
and coming to Japan by way 
of China. In one way it has 
proved a more energetic 
antagonist to Christianity 
than Shintoism. The Bud- 
dhists have copied many of the 
means of propagation brought 
to their attention by the 
Christian missionaries. They 
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have Sunday schools and preaching services. They teach 
children stories of their heroes as we teach them from 
the Bible. They take our hymn tunes, even those in which 
there is the praise of Jesus, and substitute Buddhist words. 
Certain family rites, such as marriage, are performed by 
priests at the Buddhist temples. Buddhism, by the way, 
has temples; that is, it thinks of these holy places as housing 
the gods. 


Children’s Language 


We asked Miss Lippard concerning the work to which she 
has been devoted during the years spent in Japan. She ex- 
plained that her regular department was that of kinder- 
garten teacher, and in the course of her conversation she 
told us that the Japanese have really three languages; the 
language of the child, that used to superiors, and that used to 
inferiors. She continued, “You know I was born in Japan and 
played with Japanese children, learning of course the lan- 
guage of the Japanese child. When I came to Japan as a 
missionary and was assigned kindergarten teaching, the lan- 
guage which I had acquired in my own childhood became at 
once an asset for me in my work. Of course the adult forms 
of communication are familiar to me and I can understand 
them, but I am most apt in the language of the children.” 

Miss Lippard’s most recent adventures have been in the 
ministry of mercy, for which our mission has established a 
very fine reputation amongst the Japanese people. Of this 
the most widely known is the Colony of Mercy in Kumamoto. 
We refer to it as Ji Ai En, the three Japanese words mean- 
ing “Garden of Love and Mercy.” Here Miss Maude Powlas 
works for unfortunate men, women and children. 

Besides this institution, which contains at present some 


forty orphans and nineteen old men and women, there is an 


old people’s home in Tokyo which was organized and con- 
ducted by Missionary A. J. Stirewalt at the time of the great 
earthquake. This has recently been rebuilt. It has accom- 
modations for twenty-five old people, most of whom have 
come to the home through the government’s Social Service 
Departments. 

A third institution, the Bethany Widows’ Home in Tokyo, 
was also begun as a relief measure following the earthquake 
so destructive in Tokyo in 1928. When the emergency relief 
of that terrible disaster was completed, this Bethany Home 
had done such good work that the attention of the govern- 
ment had been attracted to its merits and the church was 
asked to continue it. The Imperial family makes an appro- 
priation of approximately $100 a year for its upkeep, and 
Tokyo City and large commercial companies of the city make 
donations annually. It is highly esteemed by the govern- 
ment’s Social Service Department. At a convention held in 
1935 in the capital city, to which came representatives from 


the outlying provinces of Japan, such as Formosa, Korea: 


and Manchukuo, the Social Service Department sent people 
from this convention to our institution to inspect it and take 
it as a model. 


Church and State 


Nothing in the attitude of the Japanese government to- 
ward our mission work has ever been difficult, Miss Lippard 
told us. “We have not been troubled. We can teach Chris- 
tianity in our schools. A capable Japanese Church is being 
developed.” Miss Lippard spoke very highly of the Japanese 
pastors and workers. They are wide awake to their respon- 
sibilities and are doing everything they can to educate the 
laity of the congregations. “Could they take over the work 
at this time?” seemed to us a logical query after Miss Lip- 
pard’s praise of Japanese Christians. She told us that this 
would be a great hardship and might jeopardize the progress 
of the faith. She said, “The Japanese Church is not able to 
support its own work financially. They have men, but suf- 
ficient wealth is lacking at the present time. There would 
also be a very serious handicap due to the lack of a sufficient 
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number of educated laymen to maintain the congregations.” 

Another question which is germane to mission work at the 
present time is the attention given to the practical duties of 
the Christian life in the home and in the community. In 
Japan the influence of Kagawa has been noteworthy through 
his establishment of co-operatives and his emphasis upon 
the community of believers. This great Japanese Christian 
believes that the Kingdom of God should be in the midst 
of us and he directs his work toward making Christianity 
lift the scale of living wherever it is propagated. 

Miss Lippard said with reference to our mission, “It is old 
fashioned to the extent that the proclamation of the Gospel 
is foremost in its plans and it emphasizes direct preaching. 
Its educational institutions and its works of mercy have 
made it potent. These works of mercy have been practical 
sermons, in that people not interested in Christianity as a 
religion observe the care bestowed upon the poor and the 
outcasts, the changes made in the characters of the humble 
and the distressed, and then they seek the secret of these 
influences. Thus they are brought into contact with the 
Gospel and life of Christianity.” 


A BUSY WORKER 


Glenwood Church, Toledo, Ohio, and Pastor A. E. Bell 
Appreciate Highly Sister Alma Boarts’ Work 


Ocroser 1, 1922, there was assigned to Glenwood Lutheran 
Church of Toledo a parish deaconess, who, in the more than 
fourteen years of her ministry of mercy and serving love, 
has endeared herself not only to every member of the con- 
gregation and child of the Sunday school but to hundreds of 
others throughout Toledo and vicinity who have been blessed 
by her ministry. Her visits to the sick and shut-ins of the 
congregation or to patients in a dozen hospitals, residents 
of homes for the aged, juvenile detention home, children of 
the fresh-air school, etc., have left inestimable trails of 
blessing brightened by the love of Christ in Whose name 
the visits are made. 

Repeatedly the pastor has heard comments like this from 
some patient or nurse in a hospital: “That red-haired dea- 
coness of your congregation was here, and the place has been 
radiant with happiness ever since!” So, Sister Alma has 
come to be more than a person to us of Glenwood Church: 
she’s an institution! How we would be able to get along 
without her is a question about which none of us likes to 
think. Her presence and guiding influence in the organiza- 
tions are equally potent: the Missionary and Aid Societies, 
Sunday school, Luther Leagues, Junior Church, would all 
be different without her contribution. “A lonesome place 
against the sky” would indeed mark our parish horizon 
should the Board of Deaconess Work for some strange reason 
remove Sister Alma from this parish. 

One wonders why there are not more of our young women 
to whom the call of deaconess work appeals as a life vocation 
in which to serve the Lord Jesus Christ, Who “went about 
doing good.” 


RED LETTER DAY 


If the Sunday schools of the United Lutheran 
Church wish to make a red letter day for their 
church, they can do it by taking the red off of the 
books of the Board of Foreign Missions. 

—A Contributor. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 


Which People Read 


Wanted An American Saint for the Catholic Church in 
America! So said Father Feeny, S.J., at High Mass in St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, recently. He exhorted the 
faithful to storm heaven with their prayers “for saints who 
live in our own day, who are subjects of our own nation, 
who are members of our own parishes. . . . Wouldn’t it be 
wonderful to come into this church and see among the 
statues of the great saints of antiquity the statues of a doctor 
we knew, of a little stenographer from Wall Street, or a 
poor priest who labored in a city slum? Any of these might 
be our first American saint.” With all due respect to Father 
Feeny’s fervor, he would not have much trouble to find these 
saints, if he would just forget the artificial rules laid down 
by the Catholic Church for the selection of saints, and put 
in their place the significant simplicity of St. Paul’s greeting 
to the Corinthians: “to them that are sanctified in Christ 
Jesus, called saints.” It was a title bestowed upon those in 
Corinth who had chosen to follow Christ—the congregation 
of believers. It is an honorable title for all believers, and 
many more than we think in our despondency are living 
up to it—doctors and stenographers, mothers and masters, 
and perhaps even ministers. 


The Recent Dramatic Rescue of the 300 Navajo Indians, 
snowbound in the Zuni Mountains, recalls the earlier decla- 
ration by Bishop Howden of New Mexico, that though 
“American missionaries have penetrated the far corners of 
the earth, yet within our borders there are more than 45,000 
pagans who still worship their tribal gods . . . the Navajo 
Indians.” The St. Louis Globe-Democrat remarks: “With 
the exception of a comparatively few individuals, other 
Indians have accepted Christianity, but the Navajos have 
remained obdurate. This does not mean that they are ir-~ 
religious, because atheism and agnosticism are unknown 
among them.” It would be idle to speculate on the possible 
moral and spiritual effect of this rescue on the Navajos, 
though it was born of the spirit of Christianity. However, 
considering the fact that less than fifty per cent of the United 
States population are professing Christians, Bishop Howden’s 
census of pagans would have to be changed from thousands 
to millions, and many of them would not have the excuse of 
worshiping tribal gods—if, indeed, they worshiped anything 
but themselves. 


The Dramatic Story of Chiang-Kai-Shek’s capture and 
release, which fixed the eyes of the world on China for days, 
may still be shrouded in mystery for the puzzled Western 
mind. However, the despatch which relates that when Mrs. 
Chiang arrived in Sian-fu, she and her husband asked for 
seclusion in which they might join in prayer for guidance, 
would be quite understandable to Christians. The deep 
Christian piety of General and Mrs. Chiang, who make no 
secret of the fact that they pray together daily for God’s 
guidance in the righteous conduct of their personal and 
political affairs, is recognized and respected by the Bud- 
dhists, Confucianists and the votaries of other faiths among 
the officials of his government. In his earlier, pagan years, 
General Chiang was utterly ruthless in his ambitions and 
the methods he pursued to gain his ends. His change of 
faith and conduct came through his wife, a Wellesley grad- 
uate, and her Christian family. In that, more than anything 
else, doubtless, may be found the reason for Chiang’s mild 
treatment of his kidnapper. 


Spanish Stamps Tell an Eloquent Story of her backward- 
ness, and cast a light upon her present misery. The various 
issues of stamps since 1850 picture a change from the medi- 
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eval conditions of that time to the establishment of a mod- 
ern republic in 1931. The successive issues clearly indicate 
the constant struggles through troubled reigns for a measure 
of representative rule which other European peoples were 
already achieving in 1850. In that year Isabella II of Spain 
got away with the demand that the cancelling stamp should 


be so designed as to surround her likeness with an orna- — 
a) | 


mental frame that would not deface the portrait. Who 
knows whether a similar device might not have kept Edward 


steadied the throne under him! In 1931 the stock of stamps 


bearing the image of the abdicating Spanish king, Alfonso 


®) 
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XIII, were callously over-printed with “Republica Espa- 
nole.” The years between are marked with the growing 
disappointment of the populace over the restriction of the 
liberties granted to the upper classes alone, and the stamp 
issues of that period bear the signs, slight but significant, 
of that feeling. The present conflict in Spain is really the 
effort of these upper classes, as represented by the church, 
the military group, and the landed gentry, to recover these 
special privileges for themselves again. 


In View of the Epidemic of Influenza now raging in 
Europe, and rapidly spreading in our own country, the pub- 
lic will be acutely interested in the “discovery” of a “hyper- 
immune serum,” and also of a “vaccine,” both of which are 
intended to protect human beings from the disease. These 
discoveries were reported at the recent tercentenary of the 
Harvard Medical School, and are offered as “foreshadowing 
the final conquest of the plague which has taken so many 
lives during epidemics, and is causing suffering to millions 
all over the world today.” Neither here nor in Europe has 
the present epidemic reached its peak. Fortunately its mam- 
festation has not been malignant. However, that is no ex- 
cuse for treating its symptoms lightly, especially under the 
current winter conditions, which favor the progress of the 
disease. After all, the promise of a cure is not yet a cure. 


As a Sidelight on the Agitation over the shipping of air- 
planes and other munitions of war to Spain, business men 
might consider the self-denying action of the Bausch & 
Lomb Optical Company of Rochester, N. Y. This company, 
together with its sister, the Zeiss plant at Jena, Germany, 
produces ninety-five per cent of all the fine optical instru- 
ments used for military purposes. Recently the Rochester 
plant refused contracts from Great Britain and France, 
amounting to millions, for artillery fire-control instruments. 
One of its officials, Carl Hallauer, in explanation, said his 
company “did not wish to be put in the position of selling 
to a foreign government war instruments that might con- 


.ceivably be used against this country in the event of an- 


other World War.” The idealism of the company’s position 
is somewhat dimmed by its own European connection, and 
the remote possibility that danger to our country might rise 
from Britain and France. Nevertheless the attitude is a 
sane one. Likewise, there is another good reason. What’s 
the use of piling up business obligations, which our nation 
will be urged to protect by entering into alliances, when 
the debts are not paid afterward anyhow? 


When the Iron Roses Bloom—9,000,000 of them—the Nazi 
government expects to gather the funds with which to re- 
plenish its grave shortage of food-stuffs. It is estimated that 
500 tons of cast iron will be required from which to fashion 
the tiny iron blossoms. These will be sold to the public, to 
be worn as boutonniers of patriotic honor by the purchasers 
who have the money. This fine Spartan gesture in the face 
of the nation’s critical necessity deserves the success it seeks. 
Moreover, it is more likely to evoke the sympathy and co- 
operation of the outside world than the over-used methods 
of bulldozing and bluff practiced during the last few years. 


VIII of England from falling off the much-controverted, un- y 
bracketed stamps of his brief reign, and perhaps have ~ 
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AMONG CHURCH PAPERS 


Topics Given Prominence in “The Lutheran’s” 
Exchanges 


ALL THE CHURCH JOURNALS show keen interest in the 
European situation, realizing the possibilities of the Spanish 
Civil War involving other powers. Without exception, so far 
as we have seen, President Roosevelt’s policies for peace 
are approved. Living Church (Episcopal journal) in its issue 
of January 9 has a typical editorial as follows: 


“But we must not resign ourselves to feeling that another 
World War is inevitable. As Americans and as Christians we have 
laid upon us the task of doing everything in our power to prevent 
such a war with its inevitable train of disastrous consequences. 

“As Americans we look to the President, the Department of 
State, and Congress for vigorous leadership in the cause of peace. 
Fortunately, such leadership has been clearly shown, particularly 
in recent months, by President Roosevelt and by Secretary Hull. 
Congress has just convened, and we earnestly hope and pray that 
it will take strenuous measures, first to tighten up the Neutrality 
Act and second to make possible more effective American par- 
ticipation in any and all international peace efforts. It is not 
enough that we remain aloof and lull ourselves with a false sense 
of security. If the rest of the world again goes mad with warfare 
we shall almost inevitably be drawn into the conflict, despite our 
policy of aloofness and our neutrality legislation. Even if we are 
not drawn into the conflict, we shall suffer from its effects so 
severely that we may feel repercussions from Europe and Asia 
in internal disturbances in this country.” 


HOSPITALS IN CHINA 


The Christian Advocate, organ of the Methodist Church 
South, in its January 8 issue features the work of three 
Methodist hospitals in China in order to justify appeals for 
their continued and enlarged support. It will be remembered 
that the president of China, or at least the head of the 
Nanking government, Chiang Kai Chek, is a Methodist by 
conversion, as is also his wife. The Advocate says: 


“The Board of Missions of our church is able at present to ap- 
propriate only $2,650 annually for the support of charity work, 
running expenses, and upkeep of all three hospitals. Our mission 
hospitals can secure eighty per cent of the cost of operation from 
our Chinese patients and friends, but those who operate these 
Christian hospitals must maintain high standards and should not 
be required to secure 96.6 per cent of all operative costs from our 
Chinese patients. 

“Bishop Arthur J. Moore says: ‘We will not lower our profes- 
sional standards. We will not close our hospitals. We will not 
turn them over to other agencies.’ Therefore, our goal of $160,000 
must be realized—and with God’s help it will be. Then: Our hos- 
pitals will be well equipped, our staffs comfortably housed, our 
standards raised, and our influence for Christ vastly increased. 

“Something of the helpful ministry is indicated in the following 
items: Destitute men, women and children are treated free— 
‘Without money and without price.’ Two dollars hospitalizes a 
case ten days, including all serological, bacteriological, and clinical 
tests. To the poor, no additional charge is made for operative or 
obstetrical service. Five dollars hospitalizes a case for ten days 
and covers cost of operation for appendicitis. From three-fifty 
to eleven dollars, according to class, pays cost of hospitalization 
for ten days, including all laboratory tests. More than 10,000 pre- 
scriptions are issued free annually. More than 60,000 prescrip- 
tions are issued annually at a cost of ten cents. More than 40,000 
are issued at a cost of twenty-five cents.” 


U. L. C. A. DEFENDERS 


Recently Tue LuTueran referred appreciatively to the 
remarks of Editor G. T. Lee of the Lutheran Herald (Nor- 
wegian United Church) in defense of the United Lutheran 
Church when criticized by the Christian Century. Now the 
Lutheran Companion (Augustana Synod) for January 7 has 
joined The Herald in our defense. After calling attention to 
modern Christian movements that had their beginnings in 
Lutheran Germany, Editor Ryden addressed his remarks to 
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the reliability of the journal’s statements of fact and does 
not approve certain of them. He states: 


“There are other inaccuracies in the Christian Century article 
that might be pointed out. To say that there are ‘seventeen de- 
nominations of Lutherans’ in America is to over-emphasize syn- 
odical divisions in the Lutheran Church. The editor of a religious 
magazine ought to exercise a little more care in his choice of 
words. He might have thrown real light on the subject of Lu- 
theran division by explaining the national origins of the various 
groups in this country. 

“The most glaring inaccuracy, however, is the statement that 
no other Protestant Church has gone farther than the Lutheran 
Church ‘in claiming divine sanction for its form of government, 
its doctrines and its liturgy” Had Mr. Morrison said that the 
Lutheran Church claims divine sanction for its doctrines, we 
would have heartily agreed; for, from the days of Martin Luther 
until this present time, the Church of the Reformation has stood 
unalterably on the Word of God as the one and only authority 
in all matters of faith and practice. 

“But it ought to be known to the editor of the Christian Cen- 
tury that there is probably no church in the world that has so 
many forms of ecclesiastical government as the Lutheran Church, 
and that the same is true of its liturgies. These, in the view of 
the Lutheran Church, belong to the realm of the adiaphora, and 
it maintains complete freedom of action in respect to both. Cer- 
tainly it has never taught that any particular form of church 
government or any order of service is divinely enjoined by Holy 
Writ. 

“Article VII of the Augsburg Confession states very clearly, ‘To 
the true unity of the church it is enough to agree concerning the 
doctrine of the gospel and the administration of the sacraments. 
Nor is it necessary that human traditions, rites, or ceremonies, 
instituted by men, should be everywhere alike.’” 


A DOCTOR PRESCRIBES READING 


The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh weekly journal, has 
a paragraph in its January issue for which an M.D. supplied 
the facts. The occasion was the meeting of the American 
Medical Society and the consideration of ills which phy- 
sicians must diagnose and undertake to cure. The Banner 
quotes: 


“Dr. James C. McLester, speaking before the American Medical 
Association recently in Philadelphia, said: “Because of the in- 
creased tempo of their lives, or for other reasons, the American 
people are losing much of the poise inherited from their pioneer 
ancestors; in their emotional attributes they are becoming con- 
stantly less stable. More than half of the patients I see complain 
of disabilities that are of the so-called functional type, and an 


' appreciable number of those others whose disease is organic are, 


in the course of their illness, influenced to a greater or lesser 
degree by psychic and emotional factors. It is a wise physician 
who pays attention to what his patient reads, and a fortunate one 
who has the ability to offer suggestions. Many of us would do 
well to prescribe literature according to the convalescent patient’s 
needs. The newer books are best, those that re-awaken the 
patient’s interest in the trend of today’s thought and what people 
are talking about.” 


By way of symptoms the Doctor said to his professional 
brethren: 


“Tf shame will cause a delicate woman’s face to turn a brilliant 
red, if fear will make a child’s pupils dilate widely, if anxiety 
will cause a man’s mouth to become as dry as cotton, if disgust 
over a nauseating sight will cause a robust person’s stomach to 
empty itself, then we must recognize that the emotions profoundly 
disturb the working of the inner organs. If homesickness will 
retard the recovery of the tuberculosis patient, if the disquieting 
influence of visitors to the pneumonia patient will lead to higher 
fever and greater respiratory distress, if anger will precipitate a 
fatal attack of angina pectoris, and if business worry, as was 
abundantly evident in the financial crisis of 1929, will cause the 
old ulcer patient to return to his physician, then we must accept 
the additional fact that the emotions definitely influence the course 
of organic disease. If the medical profession is giving attention 
to this subject, it is high time the church took an interest in what 
its people are reading. Paul’s advice still stands: ‘Give attention 
to reading.’” 
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SUCCORER OF MANY 


A Story of Phebe, the First Deaconess 
By the Rev. Carl Christensen and the Rev. Benjamin Lotz 


In several numbers of a little publication called Fobe, issued in 
the interest of the Eben-Ezer Motherhouse of Brush, Colo., ap- 
peared an article, entitled, “Fantasi og Virkelighed.” It was writ- 
ten by the Rev. Carl Christensen and depicts the life and work 
of Pheebe, who was probably the first Christian deaconess. While 
this account is based largely upon the New Testament, the author 
has given his imagination free rein. The text which follows is a 
free adaptation of the original rather than a literal translation. 
It has found its way among these pages in the hope that some 
young lady through it might seek the diaconate and follow in be 
footsteps of Sister Phaebe.—Rev. Benjamin Lotz. 


THE EVENTS about to be described in this narrative began 
their occurrence at a place in ancient Greece called Lech- 
aeum, the western harbor of the city of Corinth. 

The day was a clear and sunny February morning in the 
year of our Lord 56. Three vessels of the type used on the 
Mediterranean Sea of that era for carrying freight lay at 
the dock, heavily laden with great cargoes and ordered to 
sail for the port of Rome, Puteoli. The cargoes consisted for 
the most part of the famous Corinthian carpets and vases, 
which at that time were everywhere in great demand. 

But it is not in the vessels or the cargoes that we are in- 
terested. The center of attraction for us is a group of women, 
or more particularly one of the group of three, who is to 
make the journey from Corinth to Rome. Her name is 
Pheebe. In the port of departure she is a stranger, but on 
the opposite side of the peninsula, in Cenchrea, which is 
the eastern port of Corinth, there is scarcely a child who 
does not know her. For many years she and her sisters of 
mercy have gone into the many poor homes of the harbor 
town, helping those who are weary and wanting and telling 
them of God. In Cenchrea, whence all boats depart for 
Asia, Macedonia and Egypt, no one would have cast a look 
of scorn at Phoebe and her friends. Rather would they have 
wept at her departure and feared lest she would never 
return. 

Commissioned by St. Paul 

The women wear black rain capes about their simple white 
clothing. Phoebe towers above them and even above several 
of the men about her. She has a pure, Grecian profile and 
raven black hair. Though she is scarcely forty years old, 
her brow is furrowed and her hair streaked with gray. Her 
tireless work,—her toil and care as the servant of the con- 
gregation, as the pioneer and organizer of the first Christian 
work among the sick and the poor, as the first deaconess of 
the Christian Church,—has left its trace. With her two 
friends, she is going to Rome to begin in the congregation 
there the kind of work that has now reached such a flourish- 
ing condition in Corinth; that in later centuries is to be a 
world-wide ministry of mercy. 

Who comprise the small band surrounding the three 
women and bidding them farewell? Who is the little, broad- 
shouldered Jew with the sparkling eyes, the preying hair, 
and the animated gestures? It is Paul, the apostle. At his 
side are Silas and Timothy, two companions and co-work- 
ers. Silas is obviously a Jew, but the youthful Timothy has 
the fine features of a noble Greek. Also in the group is 
Crispus, formerly the leader of the synagogue, but now an 
active Christian. He is a prominent citizen of Corinth, and 
the heathen merchants show him tokens of respect as they 
pass him on their way to the boats. Another member of the 
group is Gaius, a well-to-do and well-known Christian, who 
not only was baptized with his whole household but who 
also gathered together the whole congregation in his own 


house. With him for a time Paul and his guide found lodge- 
ment. Unaffected by the laughter of the crowd, or by the 


scorn of citizens and sailors, the Christians began to sing, 


as a token of farewell, one of Israel’s psalms. 


Then with 
outstretched hands they pray together. ; 


A Manuscript for Rome 


What is the oblong package of parchment which Paul now 
lays in Phcebe’s arms and which she receives with great 
reverence and care? It is Paul’s letter to the congregation 
in Rome which he is entrusting to her and which for the 
first time goes forth with its everlasting message into the 
whole, wide world. 

The Roman Tertius, along with Luke, Jason and Sosipater, 
has brought this precious letter from Gaius’ house. For 
three months that winter, day and night, when the apostle 
was through with his dictation, Tertius had penciled all of 
these sacred lines on the costly parchment. All of Paul’s 
friends gathered there knew the value of this letter. Phoebe 
knows it too and has promised not to let it pass from her 
sight until it is delivered to the congregation in Rome. 

Gaius, the host both of Paul and of the Christian congre- 
gation, who has paid for the passage of the women, goes to 
talk with the captain of the ship for the last time. On his 
return, the three women gather with the little flock about 
the apostle for the last time. Paul raises his hands and pro- 
nounces the benediction with these words, “The grace of our 
Lord, Jesus Christ, the love of God, and the communion of 
the Holy Ghost be with you all.” All bow at this blessing. 
Both Plotinos and Selena felt an aversion towards the sen- 
suality that marked the life in Corinth and which, strangely 
enough, emanated from the lovely temple of Aphrodite, the 
goddess of love, which was at Corinth. 

Although they both enjoyed the respect of their fellow- 
men, they made no concealment of the fact that they never 
visited the Temple of Aphrodite but kept instead the cus- 
toms of the Jewish Sabbath in the synagogue. It was well 
known, too, that this rich couple several times had journeyed 
to Jerusalem to be present at the Passover or the festival 
of Pentecost. 

In Jerusalem at Pentecost 


When Pheebe was a charming young lady of about seven- 
teen or eighteen years, her parents came back from a Pente- 
cost pilgrimage to Jerusalem as changed persons. In amaze- 
ment, she stood at the splashing fountain and heard her 
parents tell about Pentecost in the Holy City when heaven 
and earth met at the coming of the Holy Ghost. She heard, 
too, how the thousand-fold Christian congregation gathered 
about Simon Peter, the apostle of Christ, and how God Him- 
self met them in the preaching of Jesus’ death and resur- 
rection. She learned, too, that her beloved parents had been 
baptized and that the risen Lord was now their life. He 
became Pheehbe’s, too. 

She went with her parents that summer to Jerusalem. She 
entered into that wonderful gathering which met about Peter 
and John and James, the brothers of the Lord. She could 
not and would not resist the Spirit of God Who worked in 
that place but was baptized and enjoyed the fellowship of 
the poor Christians in Zion with her parents. 

It was difficult to return to Corinth and Cenchrea, to meet 
the scorn of the heathen in the elegant and fashionable 
world of that city, with its beauty of marble and magnificent 
statues and its high and luxurious life. Phoebe found her- 
self more at home among the slaves in the weaving rooms 
and among the humble people in the little streets and in the 
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rented tenements. With her parents’ approval, she began, 
young as she was, to go among these poverty-stricken people 
and to their neglected children and to the sick and aged. 


The First Sisterhood 


The family was united in this way of living which alone 
can be called Life. As she went around joyfully, doing these 
deeds of love, she was near to the Lord. Soon Phoebe was 
not alone in this labor of love. One after another of her 
youthful companions joined her, exchanging their heathen 
emptiness for that which filled her life. Without even being 
baptized, without even an established congregation with the 
preaching of the Gospel, there was begun in the port of Cen- 
chrea, a fellowship of pious young women who served one 
another in His name, Whom they knew so little. 

After the lapse of many years, a wonderful thing hap- 
pened. Paul, the apostle of the Lord, on his journey from 
Athens, came to Corinth and stayed there a year and a half. 
It was in the years 50-51. In a simple fashion, an offence 
to Jews and Greeks, he preached the Crucified. Though 
many Jews forsook him and Gentiles derided him, a large 
congregation was formed in the house of Gaius in the upper 
city and in the orphanage of Pheebe in the port. What won- 
derful co-workers Paul received! There were Silas and Tim- 
othy, his companions, the tentmaker Aquilla and his cour- 
ageous, wise helpmeet, Priscilla, with whom Paul first lived. 
He, by trade likewise a tentmaker, always labored for his 
own keep and was thus in a position to help those in want. 
Was not that little, weak man industrious? Apart from his 
preaching which he did morning and evening, he dictated 
two letters to the congregation at Thessalonica. 

When Paul accompanied with companions left the city 
and sailed for Asia Minor, to Ephesus, there was a large and 
well-organized congregation in Corinth with elders and 
evangelists. Then in addition there was an active circle, 
meeting in Cenchrea.in the home of Plotinos, that stood 
back of Phcebe and her sisters in the deaconess work among 
the old and sick, among children and the fallen. 

(To be concluded) 


CHURCH MEMBERSHIP AND 
ATTENDANCE 


Both “Reasonable” Writes Dr. Oliver D. Baltzly, 
Omaha, Nebr. 


FIFTEEN GOOD REASONS FOR BELONGING TO CHURCH 


1. Because the Holy Spirit definitely directs one into the 
church (Rev. 22: 17; Acts 2: 47), and it is imperiling to 
resist the Holy Spirit. 

2. Because the church was founded by Jesus Christ Him- 
self (Matt. 16: 18) for those who will be saved. (Acts 
2: 47.) 

3. Because the Two Sacraments, without which no one can 
be acceptable to God (John 3: 5 and John 6: 53) are by, 
through, and in church. 

4, Because confessing Jesus Christ as my Saviour is essen- 
tial to my salvation. (Rom. 10: 9, 10.) 

5 Because the church is the “Gate into the Kingdom of 
heaven.” (Matt. 10: 32, 33.) 

6. Because God’s way is the only way any one may expect 
to be saved. (Matt. 22: 12, 13.) 

7. Because the church is the body of Christ (Eph. 1: 22, 23; 
I Cor. 12: 27; Rom. 12: 5). Not in the church means out 
of Christ. 

8. Because I would not want to live in a community where 
there were no churches. It then is only fair that I should 
be a part of that institution that makes the community 
desirable to live in. 


9: 


10. 


14. 


15. 


15, 


16. 


lyf: 


18. 
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Because the church through the centuries and in the 
world today is the only power teaching those foundation 
principles of honesty, truthfulness, virtue, regard for 
human life, and the rights of fellowmen, so indispen- 
sable to a livable society that is so vital to me and mine. 
Because through the church I can count for something 
towards better world conditions. 


. Because faithful church membership will fortify me 


against wrongs that are resulting in tragedies every-~ 
where. 


_ Because there is nothing I would have to give up, or do, 


that would not be for my benefit in every way. 


3 Because if those who believe in God and righteousness 


do not join together, who will establish righteousness 
and resist evil? 

Because if a parent, I have no right to expect my chil- 
dren to do what I have not done. What I do speaks 
louder than what I say. 

Because disobeying Him here will be poor preparation 
in that day when I shall have to meet God face to face. 


EIGHTEEN GOOD REASONS FOR ATTENDING 
SERVICE 


Because neglect of church is the first step to Apostasy. 
(II Peter 3: 17.) 

Because neglect of church is open violation of Scrip- 
ture. (Heb. 10: 25.) 

Because neglect of church is so disheartening to my 
pastor, and so discouraging to the other members who 
carry on the church. 

Because I cannot imagine Jesus Christ, my Lord and 
example, ever neglecting the church of His day. (Luke 
4: 16.) 

Because, to others, my neglect indicates little regard for 
the church, and thereby approves their disregard for 
religion. 

Because neglect of church is wholly opposite to what is 
universally expected of a Christian. 

Because neglect of church is the first step in becoming 
a backslider. 

Because we confess in The Creed, “I believe in the com- 
munion of saints’—the fellowship of God’s people—the 
church. 

Because neglect of the Means of Grace in the church is 
shutting off oneself from the Holy Spirit—one step in 
the Unpardonable Sin. 

Because my neglect puts a double burden on those who 
are faithful. 


. Because neglect of church usually results in neglect of 


the Lord’s Supper, without which one is not a Christian. 
(John 6: 53.) 

Because a lukewarm religion will result in final rejec- 
tion. (Rev. 3: 16.) 

Because church-going and hearing will warn and fortify 
me against wrongs that are the undoing of people every- 
where about us. 

Because in church my sorrows are explained; my faith 
strengthened; my hope encouraged; and my vision 
lengthened. 

Because in unity there is strength; all of us together 
makes a church a greater power for right, and a greater 
force against wrong. 

Because Sunday is strictly religion’s day—the church 
through teaching the Third Commandment has estab- 
lished and preserved the rest day, and I, therefore, 
should observe it in religion’s way—attend church. 
Because to have slighted my Sundays on earth will be 
poor commendation for my first Sunday “Beyond the 
grave.” 

Because God cannot say, “Well done,” when I have not 
done well. 
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REMARKS ON REMARKABLE TEXTS 


By Prof. John W. Horine, Columbia, S. C. 
N. B. Use your Bible as you read. 


JEREMIAH 


Jer. 3:11. In this chapter Jeremiah makes a call to re- 
pentance. Israel has been apostate and therefore God has 
put her away to Assyria (1-5). Unwarned by her example 
her sister Judah persists in the same sins (6-10) and is 
therefore the more guilty of the two. Israel is invited to 
return to the marriage covenant by true repentance (11-14), 
in which case Judah, accepted upon a like condition, shall 
become a joint member of the restored theocracy (15-18). 

For “backsliding Israel” Moffatt has “Turncoat Israel.” 
Israel is here made to appear relatively just by the surpass- 
ing guilt of Judah, who had the example of Israel to warn 
her, the Book of Deuteronomy to instruct her, the efforts 
of the pious Josiah to reform her, but all in vain. To apos- 
tasy she has added hypocrisy—a pretended conversion. 
Ezekiel says that Judah by her abominations has “justified” 
her sisters, Samaria and Sodom. They are righteous com- 
pared with her (Matt. 10: 15; 11: 22-24). In short, Judah 
had more guilt because she had more light and sinned 
against it (Heb. 10: 26-31). 


Jer. 3:14. “And I will take you one of a city, and two of a 
family, and I will bring you to Zion”—to the true church, 
the Jewish Church of the Old Testament and the Christian 
Church of the New. Among the ancient Hebrews a very 
small place was called a “city” (Matt. 2: 23); a “family” was 
often much more populous, because it embraced all the pos- 
terity of a common ancestor. It was a clan, or even a larger 
group: the entire tribe of Judah was divided into only four 
or five families. The “one” and the “two” make this a very 
important verse, for it is not until Jeremiah (and his con- 
temporary, Ezekiel) that the individual comes into view and 
into his own. Jeremiah senses the breakdown of the mon- 
archy and the dissolution of the nation, which should no 
longer be the unit, but the individuals composing it. Dr. 
Davidson says: “Hence the prophets of this age set them- 
selves to reconstruct on opposite principles from those for- 
merly used. They begin with the individuals. The broken 
fragments of the old house of God were lying about, as in- 
dividual stones. And they gathered these up, putting them 
together one by one.” Dr. Fosdick rightly says that “Jere- 
miah’s spiritual pioneering in the realm of personal religion 
made him the forerunner of Jesus and a benefactor of the 
race.” The reader will recall how often Jesus dealt with 
individuals—from Nathanael and the Samaritan woman at 
the beginning of His ministry to Simon Peter, James, and 
Mary of Magdala at its close. The man or woman, not the 
multitude, was the object of His quest. And this should still 
be the quest of His church and of her ministers. She is open 
to the charge of too great mass organization! 


Jer. 3:16. “And they shall say no more, The ark of the 
covenant of Jehovah”—neither shall they think of it, re- 
member it, miss it, or make it any more. This is a most re- 
markable prophecy. Jeremiah says that in the days to come, 
when the new covenant has been instituted, each one will 
have direct, immediate communion with God, so that the 
ark which mediated and guaranteed His presence with the 
nation shall become totally obsolete. They will not need or 
seek the symbol of His presence because they have the 
reality. The removal of the ark (it apparently shared in 
the destruction of the temple in 586 B. C.) would be a boon, 
not a bane; a privilege, not a privation. No longer shall the 
nation be the religious unit, but the individual, and his 
communion with God will be of the most close and personal 
kind. In those days God will dwell in His people by the gift 
of the Holy Spirit (I Cor. 3: 16) and the terms of the cov- 
enant will be written in their hearts (31: 33). The heart of 
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His believing people will be the tabernacle of God—one 
“made without hands” (Heb. 9: 11). 


Jer. 4:3. Chapter three closes with a confession of sin. In 
the opening verses of this fourth chapter is given Jehovah’s _ 
reply: in verses 1, 2 to Israel, in 3, 4 to Judah. On the con- | 
dition of their repentance Jehovah promises to accept them. — : 
But their repentance must be thorough and sincere; other- | 
wise heavy punishments await them. “Break up your fal- — 
low ground and sow not among thorns”’—that is to say: In ] 
conforming to Josiah’s attempted reform do not merely | 
scratch the surface; plow deep down; upturn the soil in its _ 
depths; get out the noxious roots and sow not among roots | 
which will spring up into thorns and choke the good seed 
when it comes to stalk (Luke 8: 7). Only so will the sown 
seed grow up into a holy life (Matt. 13: 7, 8). | 


Jer. 4:4. By the well-known rite of circumcision Jere- 
miah calls upon them to remove all their impure disposi- 
tions and to consecrate themselves wholly unto Jehovah. 
“The foreskin represented nature, such as it is in itself, un- 
renewed, unconsecrated to God, retaining all its inbred lusts 
and passions, called therefore by Paul ‘the old man’ and ‘the 
carnal mind’ (Rom. 6:6). All this is to be removed from 
our inner selves, that a new and spiritual nature may take 
its place.” This demand for a complete inward change is of 
like import with the demand in verse three: not shallow, 
outward reform will avail, but deep, heartfelt repentance. 
It is not mere reformation which the prophet enjoins, but 
fundamental regeneration. Dr. Davidson truly says: “Lit- 
eral circumcision was the condition of admission to the 
covenant and covenant relation in which Israel stood to 
Jehovah. This was an external circumcision corresponding 
to the external nature of the covenant. But Jeremiah de- 
mands an inward circumcision, a cleansing and dedication 
of the heart, as does St. Paul (Rom. 2: 28, 29; Col. 2: 11; 
Phil. 3: 3). It is true that literal circumcision was a symbol 
of the renewal and purification of the heart (Deut. 10: 16; 
30: 6)—but it was quite unable to effect the ethical and spir- 
itual results and realities to which it pointed as a sign and 
symbol. It is precisely these which Jeremiah has in mind 
and requires his people to produce when he demands that 
their very heart and nature be circumcised and its evil lusts 
be taken away. This is real, actual regeneration; and this 
doctrine—Jeremiah’s supreme contribution to religious 
thought—leads on to and connects up with his epoch-mak- 
ing conception of the new covenant (31: 31-34) in which he 
anticipates and approximates the New Testament.” 


Jer. 7: 1ff. With this chapter a new section begins and it 
continues through the tenth chapter. It gives the address 
made by Jeremiah at the temple gate. There seems to have 
been a great revival of merely external religion. Men went 
to the temple and performed all the ceremonies, but they 
neglected the moral duties which make up so large a part of 
true religion. Having kept the ceremonial commandments 
(but not the moral) they said, “We are delivered” (from 
all guilt, v. 10) and cried, “Peace, peace; when there is no 
peace” (8:11). In this way they misapplied the glowing 
promises of Deuteronomy, and it was for this mistake that 
Jeremiah was obliged to rebuke them, correct and un- 
deceive them. 


Jer. 7:3-7. Jeremiah here teaches that no sanctuary and 
no service conducted there are so sacred in themselves that 
they can be a substitute for the right “ways and doings” of 
the worshipers. Men still imagine that ritual observances can 
supersede the need of holiness (Isaiah 48: 2f). It is an ever- 
present danger—to make a fetish of the Lord’s house and 
of the worship offered there, as though it acted like a charm 
and had the force of magic to ward off judgment for per- 
sonal sins and sinful practices on the part of the worshipers. 
Some made so much of this that they made little or nothing 
of the moral and social wrongs set forth in these verses. 
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But Jeremiah was wiser and saw more truly; to him it was 
given to proclaim this message of wisdom and truth, that no 
structure, whether of sacred buildings or liturgies or doc- 
trines or organizations can take the place of personal piety 
and virtue: just as today Churchianity may become the ape 
of Christianity and excessive devotion to a formulated creed 
may become a form of superstition, harmful alike to Chris- 
tian morals and true religion. “God rejects His own positive 
institutions when men make them final or put them in com- 
petition with holiness or substitute them for it” (II Kings 
18: 4; Isaiah 1: 11-17; Amos 5: 21; Micah 6: 7, 8). 


Jer. 7:11. For our Lord’s application of these words see 
Matt. 21: 13. 


Jer. 7: 21-23. This is an important passage. It is perhaps 
the most emphatic and outspoken assertion in the Old 
Testament that sacrifices offered by the hands cannot pos- 
sibly take the place of the obedience of the heart, and that 
without such obedience they are not acceptable to God 
(I Sam. 15: 22; Hos. 6: 6). The language is caustic: “In- 
crease the number of your sacrifices, and eat them your- 
selves! Offered, as they are, with polluted hands, they are 
offensive to me and vain for you. They are fit only for a 
common meal for yourselves to eat.” Then the prophet 
boldly declares that the moral obligation to God was pri- 
mary, that it preceded the institution of sacrifices and the 
sacrificial code. The moral law at Sinai was promulgated 
first and it alone was placed in the ark of the covenant. Only 
at a later time was the ceremonial law given, with its rules 
and rubrics concerning the offering of sacrifices. Hence the 
moral law is fundamental, while the ceremonial law is sec- 
ondary and supplementary—not an end in itself, but a 
means to an end, namely, the mode and means by which 
the relation between God and His chosen but sinful and 
estranged people may be ever renewed and continued. How- 
ever, in spite of the severe language of the prophet con- 
cerning moral duties and the place and appraisal of sacrifice, 
the true proverb applied then and applies now, “The abuse 
does not abolish the use’—does not abolish the usefulness 
of any divine or churchly ordinance. 


MY SAVIOUR’S FACE 


By Kathryn Hart Enslen 


“For Gop, who commanded the light to shine out of dark- 
ness, hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ.” 

There is a legend of the “Olden Days,” handed down by 
our forefathers which relates that a Jon See, a young 
Chinese boy, was stoned to death because he said he had 
seen the face of Christ while working in the fields. High 
religious officials condemned him to die because they said 
he lied; and so in spite of the fact that Jon See declared he 
had seen something so beautiful that he knew it was the 
Saviour’s face he did not live to clarify his story. 

I wonder—was the boy really telling an untruth, or did 
he in his love for Jesus find some part of nature so perfect, 
so beautiful, that it had caused a vision of Christ to arise? 

None of us on this earth has ever really seen the Saviour’s 
face—except that portrayed in His pictures. However, does 
not a thought of the “Loved One” arise when something 
remarkably beautiful comes before our eyes? 

I like to close my eyes and in fancy see my Saviour’s face. 
I like to picture Him a tall and well-built young man—be- 
speaking strength as He walks toward me. He draws nearer, 
and I see that He is beautiful. Radiance shines from His 
eyes. Oh! truly a face depicting the perfect character He 
owns. A high forehead portrays understanding and power. 
Eyes—what matter the color, brown or perhaps blue—shining 
with that unbounding love that God gave Him. His nose— 
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yes, straight; together with high cheek bones, and a deter- 
mined chin, they all bespeak the humble yet unsurpassed 
birth. Then His mouth—no lips have ever, or can ever, utter 
with the same acuteness, such love, such sympathy, under- 
standing, welcoming, loyalty and peacefulness. When He 
spoke, surely the very earth must have trembled in silent 
tribute. Did Jesus laugh? Oh! yes, I’m sure He did—teach- 
ers tell us a sense of humor was His. 

Thus my picture, my vision of the face of my Saviour,— 
how beautifully intitmate. 


MORBUS SABBATICUS 
(Sunday Sickness) 


Morsus SasBBATICus is a disease peculiar to church mem- 
bership. 

Symptoms vary, but the disease never interferes with the 
appetite. It never lasts more than twenty-four hours at a 
time. No physician is called. It always proves fatal in the 
end—to the soul. It is contagious. 

The attack comes on suddenly every Sunday; no symptoms 
are felt on Saturday night, and the patient awakes as usual, 
feeling fine; eats a hearty breakfast. About nine o’clock the 
attack comes on and lasts until around noon. In the after- 
noon the patient is much improved and is able to take a 
ride and read the Sunday papers. Patient eats hearty supper, 
and the attack soon comes on again and lasts through the 
evening. Patient is able to go to work Monday, as usual. 


CENTENNIAL OF FOREIGN MISSIONS 


Tue yEAR 1937, says The Presbyterian under date of Jan- 
uary 7, looms large in Presbyterian Foreign Missions, for it 
is just one hundred years ago that its Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions was organized. A celebration is in process of planning. 
Of the work done The Presbyterian writes: 


“The centennial of our Board will bring into the clear the tre- 
mendous contribution which the Presbyterian Church in the 
U. S. A. has made towards the evangelization of the world. Such 
an anniversary should be fittingly observed, so that the entire 
church might become acquainted with the history of this great 
cause and appreciate more deeply the heritage and responsibility 
that are theirs, to be introduced to the early leaders that pioneered 
in this field and who blazed trails and charted courses of mission- 
ary policy and practice that God signally honored and which led 
to fruitful achievement, to learn from the past what is best for 
the present and wisest for the future and to press forward in our 
day to overtake the unfinished task.” 


JANUARY TWILIGHT 


By Prof. John D. M. Brown, Muhlenberg College 


THE WINTER daylight fades from out the sky, 
Leaving dim, glowing embers in the West; 

The few cold, twitt’ring birds have gone to rest 
Beneath the shelter of a porch nearby; 

Upon the snow sepulchral shadows lie, 

And frost upon the windowpanes is pressed 

By icy fingers as in scornful jest 

Of those within who pile the fireplace high. 


And now, as night ascends from dark’ning streets 
Until familiar scenes are lost to sight, 

A lovely star is hung in heaven above, 
Resplendent as a silver lamp that greets 

The weary eye with undiminished light, 
Betokening the heavenly Father’s love. 
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AS ONE TO ANOTHER 


Dr. William C. Ney, Brookline, Pa., Examines “Good Conduct Among Ministers” 


THERE ARE two focal points in our ministerial experiences: 
ordination into the ministry and installation into the pas- 
torate. Lest we get too far afield by injecting here just what 
is “right conduct,” according to our several notions, let us 
hear again what we heard at our own, and at every ordina- 
tion ceremony of the Lutheran minister. How often we have 
heard Paul speaking to Timothy, to ourselves and to others, 
“If a man desire the office of a bishop, he desireth a good 
work. A bishop must be blameless, the husband of one 
wife, vigilant, sober, of good behavior, given to hospitality, 
apt to teach; not given to wine, no striker, not greedy of 
filthy lucre; but patient, not a brawler, not covetous; one 
that ruleth his own house, having his children in subjection 
with all gravity (for if a man know not how to rule his own 
house, how shall he take care. of the church of God?); not 
a novice, lest being lifted up with pride, he shall fall into 
condemnation of the devil. Moreover he must have a good 
report of them which are without; lest he fall into reproach 
and the snare of the devil.” And, again, Paul’s farewell 
address to the elders at Ephesus, “Take heed therefore unto 
yourselves, and to all the flock, over which the Holy Ghost 
hath made you overseers, to feed the church of God, which 
he hath purchased with his own blood.” 

Then I would recall that question of the presiding officer, 
“Are you now ready to take upon you this Holy Ministry, 
and faithfully serve in it? Will you preach and teach the 
pure Word of God in accordance with the confession of the 
Evangelical Lutheran Church? Will you adorn the doctrine 
of our Saviour by a holy life and conversation?” 

And to all of that we answered: “Yes, with my whole 
heart, the Lord helping me, through the power and grace 
of His Holy Spirit. Amen.” 

And then the admonition of the dismissal, “Go then, and 
feed the flock of God which is among you, taking the over- 
sight thereof, not by constraint, but willingly; not for filthy 
lucre, but of a ready mind; neither as being lords over God’s 
heritage, but being ensamples to the flock.” 


With a Congregation 


Now, I would have you hear again the installation Scrip- 
ture, “be thou an example of the believers, in word, in con- 
versation, in charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity. Till I come, 
give attention to reading, to exhortation, to doctrine. Neglect 
not the gift that is in thee, which was given thee by proph- 
ecy, with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery. 
Meditate upon these things, give thyself wholly to them, that 
thy profiting may appear to all. Take heed to thyself, and 
unto the doctrine; continue in them; for in doing this thou 
shalt both save thyself and them that hear thee.” 

Obviously we should study deeply and prayerfully the 
ordination and installation Scriptures. They offer the only 
satisfactory basis of what is the right conduct for a minister 
of Jesus Christ. They carry us through the whole range of 
ministerial activity. Here we discover 

(1) Our right conduct toward the Triune God and 
His Holy Word. 

(2) Our right conduct toward the church of the 
living God. 

(3) Our right conduct toward the congregations we 
serve. 

(4) Our right conduct toward our fellow ministers. 


Personal Piety 


Each of these divisions merits a complete thesis, but we 
leave them for your individual completion. We must, at 
least, look at them in passing. Let us designate the min- 


ister’s right conduct toward the Triune God and His Holy — 
Word, by “personal piety.” I use that designation advisedly, 
but I use it emphatically. In no sense do I mean cant, for 
that is hypocrisy. What I have in mind is that heart-burning 
sensation experienced by those disciples with whom Jesus 
conversed and broke bread in Emmaus. That intimate fel- 
lowship and communion with the Christ that gives convic- 
tion, radiance and joy to one’s witnessing of the resurrected, 
crucified Saviour; that absorption of the written Word which 
crowds out of the pulpit the chaff and the straw, because 
there is so little time to declare, “Thus saith the Lord”; that 
zeal and inspiration that makes’men take knowledge of us 
that “we have been with the Lord”; that condemnation of 
sin and that winsomeness of mercy that convicts and at the 
same time forgives; that vine and branch intimacy, through 
the indwelling Christ, that is evidenced by the fruits of the 
Spirit we bear. All this calls us away from foolish foibles 
to that hush of communion when we take time to be holy— 
take time to behold Him—and grow like Him. 


Obedience 

Our right conduct toward the church of the living God 
I would designate by a single word—and that word is “obe- 
dience.” The supreme purpose of God’s plan through the 
ages has been to bless all humankind. To the call of Abraham 
was added the promise, “In blessing I will bless thee, and 
thou shalt be a blessing.” As the plan of God was unfolded 
to ancient Israel, there in the offing was a day “when the 
knowledge of the Lord should cover the earth as the waters 
cover the sea,” when, “The kingdoms of this world are be- 
come the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his Christ; and he 
shall reign forever and ever.” To bring in that glorious day, 
God has challenged the obedience of His servants in every 
generation. Obedience or disobedience to this challenge has 
marked the success or the defeat, not only of Israel but also 
of the New Testament church. Obedience to this challenge 
developed that zeal which lifted those few servants who 
stand out like Alpine heights along the range of human 
history. It motivated the countless multitudes of those who 
form the foothills of those giant heights. And in the midst 
of the whole picture it set up a cross on Golgotha. “Go ye, . 
and make disciples of all men.” “Go ye, and establish the 
kingdom of righteous, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost 
in all the world,” is the ringing challenge to our obedience 
today. 

This is the challenge that sweeps down from the holy 
catholic church, through our own United Lutheran Church, 
down through our synodical bodies to the smallest congre- 
gational group represented amongst us. Certainly it is not 
ministerial ethics that sets any of us against—or even per- 
mits any one of us to be indifferent to—this supreme purpose 
of the church of Christ. Certainly it is not right conduct to 
allow our congregations to demand so much of the broken 
loaves and fishes that the rear ranks of the multitude are 
deprived of spiritual sustenance. Such unethical conduct 
cannot long endure the searching eyes of Him, Who was 
driven by “I must be about my Father’s business”; “I must 
needs go through Samaria”; “I must go up to Jerusalem”; 
“I must go to my cross”; “I must redeem all mankind.” Let 
us lift our eyes from those paths that lead to personal pre- 
ferment; from those ways that bring us up to a dead end 
of personal popularity. May we not have our eyes fixed so 
intently upon the trivial and commonplace that we fail to 
look out to the horizon. May we not be so ready to conform 
to the plans and scheme of the world that we miss the glory 
of that transformation which comes to those who know what 
the mind and the will of the Lord is. Disobedience to the 
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supreme purpose of the church eats away our loyalty to, and 
our regard for, those who are set in authority over us, be 
they synodical or conference officers. As ministers and pas- 
tors, we cannot limit this attitude to ourselves. It is bound 
to be reflected by our congregations in a spirit of inde- 
pendent individualism which weakens the whole body of 
Christ. To divide the body of Christ is as sinful now and 
here as it was in the first Christian century in Corinth. 


Fidelity 

Our right conduct to the congregations we serve, I would 
designate by the word “fidelity.” First of all, we belong to 
them. We belong to them in a more significant sense than 
the terms of our formal call may indicate. We belong to 
them in the complete sense of Paul’s admonition, “Be thou 
an example of the believers, in word, in conversation, in 
charity, in spirit, in faith, in purity,” and in the spirit of that 
apostle’s self-expenditure for the Corinthians, namely: “I 
seek not yours, but I am willing to spend and be spent for 
your soul’s sake.” There is no evidence here of over-lord- 
ship, no evidence of wilful dominance. Our words of lead- 
ership must be true and firm, but never vindictive. Our 
conversation among them must be pure and clean and abso- 
lutely free from any jest or joke in which there is the least 
shade of smut or filth. Words that are mean and low or 
foul, on the street or in our social contacts, will vitiate much 
that we try to preach from the pulpit. Correction, which is 
often necessary, must be free from rancor and resentment. 
Righteous indignation must be watched very carefully lest 
it slip over the border line into retaliation. Knowing full 
well that our human nature is set in the midst of many other 
human natures, we must manifest the best that can get into 
that nature against the worst that is already there. “I am 
just a man,” dare not be an excuse for evidences of ungov- 
erned anger. We are not “just men,” we are God’s men, 
through whom must be reflected, in some feeble degree at 
least, the overcoming virtues of our Master. That word “ex- 
ample” in our ordination and installation scripture dare 
never be toned down in our faithful service to the flock 
amongst which we are sent as “overseers.” As you and I see 
and know ministers, I wonder whether we are going too 
far when we broaden fidelity in service, in speech, in con- 
duct to embrace fidelity to neatness and good taste in dress. 
If it is unethical to permit dirt to get into our speech, can 
it be otherwise when we are indifferent to dirt getting on 
the body or our clothing? Personal appearance dare not be 
placed among the adiaphora in a minister’s code. It is no 
more within our province to cause our parishioners to blush 
because of our careless or slovenly appearance in dress than 
to cause them to blush because of our speech or conduct. 
I have often wondered just how extensive James’ admoni- 
tion is “to keep himself unspotted from the world.” Cer- 
tainly I do not have in mind foppishness, for that would be 
absurd. But cleanliness, neatness and being well groomed is 
as enhancing to us as it is to our business men. 


No Ill of the Brethren 


Our right conduct to our fellow ministers is governed by 
“brotherly love.” I believe in every code of ethics for min- 
isters you will find words like these, “It is unethical to speak 
ill of the character or work of a fellow minister,” especially 
of a predecessor or a successor. “It is unethical for a min- 
ister to interfere, directly or indirectly, with the parish work 
of another minister,’ especially should he be free from 
proselyting. So much that bears on this came to my notice 
during the two years’ service in a certain synodical office. 
We should move the clock back about one hour to even 
touch this closing division of my paper. Ill-feeling amongst 
ministers it should not be necessary even to mention. But 
the fact remains that this unholy thing is among us. In one 
city, well known to all of us, I have been told, the rivalry 
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between Lutheran ministers is greater than between Lu- 
theran ministers and those of other denominations. And this 
rivalry often gets beyond the bounds of friendliness. It all 
originates in an intensive program to build up one congre- 
gation’s membership against another. The program does not 
get to the level of proselyting, but it results in robbing a 
young, struggling mission congregation of strength and 
ability that would give it needed power and prestige. Some 
of the pastors of that city do not go quite so far as from Dan 
to Beersheba, but they cover a lot of territory. It may not 
be considered ministerial dishonesty to get members from 
everywhere, but when “everywhere” takes you under the 
shadow of another Lutheran church for those members, it 
might be well to recall the “Golden Rule.” This method may 
bring up our annual number of accessions, but it may not 
build up a kingdom or denominational loyalty. Seeking and 
receiving into membership disgruntled members may offer 
them a change of congregational affiliation but it contributes 
nothing toward changing the nature disgruntled. The “grunt” 
usually remains. We have not yet come to, and maybe 
never will come to, a system of parish limits, but by trying 
to place ourselves where our brother is laboring may cut 
down our mileage costs considerably. I am certain it will 
build a stronger local congregation and tend toward a more 
active and influential Christian life in the individual’s home 
community. 
Wider Fellowship 

What applies to our fellow Lutheran pastors, applies 
equally to our relationships with ministers of other de- 
nominations in our local parishes. Fraternal and Christian 
fellowship should be practiced as far as that is possible. It 
presents to the community the fact that we, being many, 
are one in Christ Jesus. It lifts the congregations out of a 
commercial rivalry into a divisional system for bringing the 
entire community to the foot of the cross. It makes the com- 
munity see the minister as a servant of Christ and not as an 
agent for a particular denomination. Finally, there is the 
relationship between the active pastor and the retired min- 
ister or the minister engaged in general church work. Here 
there is often more heartache than one might imagine. The 
slightest indifference to this relationship has resulted in 
very serious difficulty in many cases. More than a few in- 
stances of ministerial trespassing have come to my atten- 
tion. In every case the active pastor, although escaping cru- 
cifixion, has undergone very bitter persecution. Our liberal 
Lutheran Church polity throws no boundary about our min- 
isterial performances so long as we keep within the limits 
of moral conduct and sound doctrine. But we dare not per- 
mit our liberty to perform ministerial acts to blind us to the 
necessity of considering just where and when we perform 
them. Even though there is no absolute prohibition laid 
down by our church, it goes without debate that when a pas- 
tor resigns a pastorate, his pastoral duties in that particular 
parish have ceased. It does not follow that ties of Christian 
affection which have been woven during the pastorate have 
been severed. Often the desire may be expressed to the “old 
pastor” to perform a marriage, administer baptism, conduct 
a funeral service or even to express his opinion about some 
congregational program. But Christian affection, even, must 
recognize the limits of propriety. There can be no excuse 
whatsoever for any minister performing ministerial acts in 
any congregation without the full consent of, or at the invita- 
tion of, the serving pastor. To do otherwise will surely bring 
discomfort to the serving pastor and may result in weaken- 
ing his best influence among his parishioners. Many know 
what it is to be an “ex-pastor”; a few of us have been hon- 
ored by being called to larger service in the church, and some 
have been spared long enough to enjoy the rest that comes 
to the retired “honored fathers”; but all of us, in our respec- 
tive spheres, must recognize, honor and respect the rest of 
us as fellow Christian ministers, toward whom we should 
act according to the full implications of ministerial ethics. 
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IN HIGH ESTEEM 


ProBABLY the quality of modesty which is so much em- 
phasized in the training for our female diaconate has an 
indirect effect on the prominence given this calling. To set 
apart only one Sunday in the entire year for an acknowledg- 
ment of the ministry of mercy that the sisters render can 
only thus be explained. The church apparently has an idea 
which must have come from the Motherhouses, that the 
diaconate is so distinctly and completely a form of quiet, 
skilful, volunteered, and unpayable service of God as to 
render incongruous fulsome expressions of grateful appre- 
ciation and praise. So effectively do those in the garb bear 
witness to the consecration of their lives solely to the Master 
that the regard of their fellow believers, however sincerely 
it is given, seems of little worth. 

But while it is a small thing to be judged of men and 
while the designation of Septuagesima as Deaconess Sunday 
is of minor importance to those who have already entered 
into the diaconate, the United Lutheran Church has good 
and sufficient reasons for asking pastors and congregations 
to mark the day with special services and appeals. There 
is now great need of more applicants for the training. Both 
the Baltimore and the Philadelphia Motherhouses have more 
calls for sisters than there are sisters available to assign to 
parishes and institutions. It must be recognized also that 
the expansion rather than the restriction of the ministry of 
mercy is now at hand. The percentage of demand will in- 
crease not diminish during the coming years. The cause of 
Inner Missions pleads for young women. 

As indicated above, there are two Motherhouses available 
for membership, one at Baltimore, the other in Philadelphia. 
Basically the training is the same in both and the Mother- 
house idea for both is identical. The opportunities for spe- 
cialization are provided. Those preferring institutional serv- 
ice can have hospital facilities in Philadelphia and for parish 
activities there are arrangements in Baltimore. But the sis- 
ters of both institutions have a course of training that is 
adequate for congregations, hospitals, homes and other in- 
stitutions of mercy. 

The first and invariable requirement for young women 
who contemplate entrance into the diaconate is the desire 
to consecrate their lives to the ministry of mercy. Theirs 
is a calling in the highest sense of that word. In addition to 
this inner qualification, good health, average or better than 
a high school education and willingness to be trained are 
essentials. Women with special training in nursing, social 
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service and administration will find the skills acquired in 
such secular lines a contribution to the requirements for the 
diaconate. The time required for preparation is shortened 
thereby. 


SERVANT NOT MASTER 


For THE epistle lesson to be read on Septuagesima Sunday 
the church has chosen a section from Paul’s first letter to 
the Corinthians, of which the opening sentences are surely 
fascinating to able-bodied young people. Athletic contests 
and in particular the great games customary among the 
Greeks supply the missionary to the Gentiles with a setting 
for his exhortation, “So run that ye may obtain.” The dullest 
of us can see in imagination the route of the race, the crowds 
of witnesses, the triumphs of the winners and the bestowal 
of the victory wreaths. Indeed so impressive is the illustra- 
tion that one must take care lest he lose sight of its purpose. 
The imperishable, because incorruptible, crown of blessed 
immortality is the reward of running the race from start to 
finish. The prize is one which can be enjoyed only in a spir- 
itual regime. It must be spiritually discerned. The body 
has a place in the race but that place is secondary, sub- 
ordinate, enabling. It is the soul, the immortal, the invisible . 
being of man that is heir to the rewards of finishing the 
course. But to attain this glorious spiritual destiny the body 
is necessary. 

Paul took care to place the body in its proper relationship 
to the spirit in his declaration, “I keep under my body and 
bring it into subjection.” The Greek words for “keep under” 
and “render subject” are rarely used in the New Testament 
but they are intensely significant terms. The first word im- 
plies the kind of hardening that a boxer would seek as a 
protection against blows on the face. The second contains 
the Greek word for slave, and means under absolute com- 
mand. The word of Paul which we translate “body” is the 
term which is the opposite of soul or spirit. It is the organism 
through which the soul can function while in, on, and of 
the earth. But there is nothing common or despicable about 
this “body.” On the contrary, it has the highest possible 
mission, in that it protects the soul and enables man to 
achieve arrival at a kind of existence which is without the 
slightest blight of sin and which is completely satisfying. 

Long before Freud and his modern contemporaries gave 
us theories about complexes and suppressed desires, Paul 
knew and one infers that he had really felt some of the pas- 
sions that are lower than the best that we can have. He 
knew of the sin that crouches at the door of the heart. He 
saw examples of the degeneration of personality when lusts 
were pandered to and evil appetites given control. For such 
base uses, God did not clothe the soul of life with a body. 
The truest, highest, greatest purposes of earthly existence 
follow placing the body in subjection to the soul’s oppor- 
tunity to be the child of God and heir of His redeeming 
grace. Paul did his body the honor of conserving its powers 
for this best of uses. The runner studied form in the use of 
the limbs and feet. But he put his entire physical resources 
into subjection to covering the course most speedily. Paul 
proposes such direction of all that is of the body so that the 
soul’s aspirations for eternity shall be realized. 

Mr. Cameron of the Ford Motor Company in a recent ad- 
dress proposed that the realization of human ambitions lies 
in finishing what one begins. He was speaking “commer- 
cially” as it were. He was defining and illustrating what we 
commonly call success in business. Paul would have ex- 
tended Mr. Cameron’s formula: he would have revealed the 
true completion of human birth and life on earth. He would - 
have pointed to the crown of righteousness and to the habita- 
tion in heaven. Only when these are in reach have we fin- 
ished the course, run the race to its goal. And how definitely 
he, Paul, urges obedience to the higher duties and apprecia- 
tion of the joy that rewards striving toward the highest forms 
of service. Life thus lived is worth while. 
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eACROSS THE “DESK 


REPORTS ARE en route to publication in THE LUTHERAN, 
describing the dedication of a fine new building in Los 
Angeles, Calif., for the First English Lutheran Church, 
David R. Huber, D.D., pastor. Also, launching of a synod- 
wide appeal in the United Synod of New York for money 
to erect a student church in Boston, Mass., so as to provide 
a more effective ministry to Lutherans in Boston’s numerous 
educational institutions. N. D. Goehring is the pastor. 

Both these events have in themselves a great deal of 
significance for the communities in which they are occurring. 
They are a realization of the hopes and results of the stren- 
uous, often difficult, labor of two pastors and two groups of 
men and women in co-operation. But what has captured 
our imagination is the fact that on two sides of the continent 
there are evidences of advance. We are impressed by the 
coincidence when Boston and Los Angeles, three thousand 
miles apart, present the “Go Ahead” signal to three thou- 
sand sister communities of believers. We almost break forth 
into poetry like “Breathes there a man with soul so dead 
who never to himself has said, this is my own, my native 
land.” And is not the West Coast the sponsor of a song in 
which there is a line, “California, here I come”? and could 
not a noted American admiral be slipped into the picture 
with his trumpet order for an advance in Mobile Bay with 
a profane but profound disregard for torpedoes? And are 
not Pastors Huber and Goehring enacting the role of one 
Gunner Grigsby, ready to obey when Dewey said, “You 
may fire when ready”? 

And we suggest your prompt delivery of a firm though 
gentle rebuke to those confirmed pessimists to whom a 
clear day is only a weather breeder, who croak when they 
might at least croon, and for whom the ever beckoning blue 
sky is only a lid on the firmament’s burned-out energies. 


In Behalf of the Kingdom 


Our owNn city of Philadelphia is entitled to join Boston and 
Los Angeles in the lead of a forward march. We have been 
in or near this cradle of organized Lutheranism for some 
forty years and we have enjoyed numerous demonstrations 
of the unswerving loyalty of its churches. But January 8 
we had a new experience. We were among the 350 men 
and women gathered in response to the call of a committee 
to hear about evangelism. The weather was not favorable. 
The meeting place while central was some distance from 
the majority of those present. And the meeting lasted two 
solid hours. Yet there were thirty-seven out of a possible 
forty-seven pastors in attendance. Nearly all the forty-seven 
congregations were represented by a delegation of earnest 
members. They faced facts as they were presented by 
competent speakers. For example, the Rev. Charles Keim, 
chairman of the meeting, expressed the opinion that Phila- 
delphia has more souls not reconciled to God than all the 
rest of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. He referred to such 
as lack faith in Christ as lost. He meant by the term spir- 
itually unrescued from the penalty of sin. He took the New 
Testament term lost in another sense—logically derived from 
the parable of the Good Shepherd. He said they who are 
saved must go after the lost. The lost do not wander back 
into the fold. They do not find themselves. 


Laymen Take Part 


A most interesting portion of the meeting was occupied 
by a couple of laymen who reported the findings of house 
to house visiting in their parishes. One of them was familiar 
with a section of Philadelphia comparatively new. It is res- 
idential in an old-fashioned way: that is, it is chiefly oc- 
cupied by one-family houses. Multi-family structures, i. e., 
flats and apartment houses, are not common. The commit- 


tee visited 3,000 homes and located seventy-three families 
with no church affiliations. Catholics and Jews along with 
Protestants of several denominational affiliations were oc- 
cupants of the neighborhood. Diagonally across the city 
from this parish is another in which the percentage of un- 
churched is about eight times that of the first section studied. 
Neither of these congregations is “downtown” or “slum.” 

The laymen who reported were themselves visitors, door- 
bell ringers they called themselves. Both spoke of the pleas- 
ure they felt when they spoke in homes as ambassadors for 
our Lord and His church. Occasionally a door was shut 
emphatically to keep them out, but generally they were 
respectfully greeted and answered as to the religious con- 
nections, if any, of the family called upon. One of the men 
told of the reception given him by a man who, his wife said, 
would not welcome a church visitor. “I insisted on seeing 
him,” said Mr. M., “and I explained to the wife that I was 
not sensitive about greetings. Sure enough the man strode 
impatiently into the room minus his coat and carrying a 
plane. He was not cordial but apparently angry. I told him 
he had no business to feel the way he did about the churches 
in his community. If they were removed, the section would 
not be fit for decent people to inhabit. He was not prepared 
for my stout defense of my mission. He calmed down and 
we were able to talk sense. We parted mutually interested.” 

Tur LuTHERAN has the impression that in many sections of 
our country the sort of evangelism under operation in Phila- 
delphia has been begun or will be. It is the prompt and 
emphatic answer of the church to those who with animosity 
or regret think that religion is dead. 


Good Sense Among Lutherans 


AMONG THE announcements in this issue is one calling a 
meeting of the Home Missions Council in Pittsburgh, Pa., 
next month. Those who assemble for this conference will 
comprise with one exception the agencies of the Lutheran 
synods in the United States and Canada, that exercise gen- 
eral jurisdiction over the beginning and continuance of mis- 
sion churches. One purpose of the deliberations is the re- 
duction of competition to a minimum. Agreements have 
been reached to give notice to each other before beginning 
new congregations and to submit objections to consideration. 
It has been learned by experience that Lutheran altars 
erected against other Lutheran altars are rarely justifiable. 
We say rarely because occasionally there is so little life in 
a Lutheran congregation as to call for a live competitor, 
either to revive it or provide it with burial. 


We have been writing about cheerful phenomena of the 
current year and this conference of Home Missions Boards 
is mentioned last, but it is not least. There is no way by 
which our Lord can be misled into bestowing a blessing 
upon a robber. The futility of maintaining rival congre- 
gations in a community has been demonstrated hundreds of 
times, some of them so recently as to permit the living to 
testify to the vanity of such efforts. We ourselves have first- 
hand knowledge of inter-Lutheran aggression that was too 
close to the personal ambitions of leaders to yield comfort- 
able recollections. We recall a situation some thirty years 
ago in which mission boards of two groups, now happily 
merged, started missions on the same Sunday within a quar- 
ter of a mile of each other. The one that was needed has 
survived. 

Competition may be the life of trade but it ruins the faith 
of ministers, sours the love of Christians for God and each 
other, leads to the misuse of money, and manifests an abuse 
of prayer. We hope the Home Missions Council will have 
enough faith in God and independence of man to avoid 
errors all too frequently made in the past. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“AND THEY THAT KNOW THY NAME 
WILL PUT THEIR TRUST IN THEE; 
FOR THOU, LORD, HAST NOT FOR- 
SAKEN THEM THAT SEEK THEE.” 


A very comforting truth. But we must be 
sincere in our trusting and most diligent in 
our seeking. Lip worship alone cannot bring 
to us this blessing. 


Ye clouds of darkness, hosts of night, 
That breed confusion and affright, 
Begone! o’erhead the dawn shines clear, 
The light breaks in and Christ is here. 


Earth’s gloom flees broken and dispersed, 
By the sun’s piercing shafts coerced; 
The day-star’s eyes rain influence bright, 
And colors glimmer back to sight. 


Thee, Christ, alone we know; to Thee 

We bend in pure simplicity; 

Our songs with tears to Thee arise; 

Prove Thou our hearts with Thy clear eyes. 


Though we be stained with blots within, 
Thy quickening rays shall purge our sin; 
Light of the Morning Star, Thy grace 
Shed on us from Thy cloudless face. 
—Unknown, 


WHAT?’S IN A NAMEP 
By Uncle Oke 


I READ A STORY written by Sister Inge- 
borg Nystul, the Lutheran deaconess mis- 
sionary in the province of Honan, China. 

It’s about a Chinese boy whose life ex- 
perience is very touching. His name is, or 
was, Deh-gin. His parents were poor and 
they went from bad to worse, first because 
of opium-smoking and then because the 
mother became very sick with tuber- 
culosis. 

As a young boy, Deh-gin had attended 
a mission school at Yenshih and there had 
learned something about Jesus, about sin 
and salvation. But then he was sent away 
to a government school and got into bad 
company and began to live a very sinful 
life. When his mother was brought to the 
hospital at Loyang he followed and came 
to the mission station to help along, doing 
what odd jobs he was able to do. 

There the young man again came under 
the influence of the Gospel. He began to 
hate his former sinful life. He wanted to 
become a real Christian. 

One day as he was rubbing the clothes 
on the washboard he straightened himself 
up and said, “I do not want to be called 
Deh-gin. I do not want that old name 
anymore.” 

Sister Ingeborg said to him, “Do you 
mean that you want a name out of the 
Bible?” He answered, “Yes, I want a Bible 
name, please give me one.” She then sug- 
gested a number of names to him and told 
him of the lives of the men who had borne 
these names,—Abel, Enoch, Moses, Joseph, 
David, Daniel, John, Peter and Paul. 

It was hard for him to decide, but at 
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last he said, “I want to be called Enoch. 
Just think, he walked with God three hun- 
dred years and then went straight to 
heaven. Never call me Deh-gin any more, 
but Enoch-Lee.” (Lee E-Noh in Chinese.) 
And he took that name as a pledge that 
from henceforth he would walk with God. 

I remember another story that I heard 
long ago. A highly honored and respect- 
able family by the name of Ferguson had 
a son who had inherited the sturdy char- 
acter of his folks. One night when he was 
out “for a good time” with a group of 
young men someone suggested that they 
go to a certain place that had a very bad 
reputation and that they “make a night 
of it.” “A Ferguson doesn’t do things like 
that.” And he turned his back on them. 
That was a very commendable pride in a 
family name. 

What’s in a name? You have a name. 
It’s not only the “badge” you wear, by 
which your fellowmen know you, by which 
you are listed in the directory. It was 
given you in holy baptism. It’s the name 
that was given you as a child of God. It’s 
a pledge that you will live as such. It’s the 
name that is written in the books of 
heaven. 

Some people don’t like their names. They 
wish that their parents had given them a 
more beautiful name. But that really 
doesn’t make much difference. Make your 
name honorable, by making your life 
honorable, and people will respect you. 
When you received your baptismal name 
there was also given you the promise of 
God’s grace and help, to make it possible 
for you also to walk with God, and at last 
go to heaven. A name that is recognized 
there, that’s the big thing. 


BUNGA’S GIFT 


RIGHT BEFORE her very eyes he stood, the 
wonderful white man! To Bunga, the little 
African girl, the sight was truly wonder- 
ful, for she had never seen a white man 
before. 

“Come here, little girl,” he called. “I 
have something for you.” Bunga forgot 
all shyness at the sight of the wonderful 
thing the stranger held out. It was a 
string of bright red crystal beads. My how 


_ they glistened in the sunlight! Bunga held 


her breath with delight. Never had she 
seen anything so beautiful before. “For 
me?” she gasped. “All for you,” said the 
wonderful stranger as he slipped the string 
of gleaming crystals over her head. “My 
little girl gives them to you.” 

Bunga turned and flew like lightning 
over the ground, to the tiny round hut 
she called home. 

“They are beautiful indeed, little daugh- 
ter,” said her mother. Then she added, 
“Do you know what the white stranger 
wants us to do? His men are worn and 
‘weary carrying the heavy loads, so he asks 
us all to help. We start tomorrow for the 
coast. Three days’ journey from here 
stands the wonderful church. Perhaps we 


can stop long enough to hear more of 
Jesus. That would be wonderful indeed.” 

So the next day they started on the long 
journey to the coast. At the end of the 
third day of travel they came in sight of. 
the church. Here they found crowds of 
people, more than Bunga had ever seen in 
her whole life before. Could they but get 
inside, they might hope to hear more of 
the wonderful Jesus. 

Bunga held close to her mother’s hand 
and together they squeezed and pushed 
their way through the crowd. At last they 
were inside. First there was beautiful 
music, and all the people sang together. 
The minister prayed and they all prayed 
with him. And then he talked to them all. 
He told them first about Jesus, so much 
that Bunga had never heard before. Then 
he said, “And many, many people right 
here in our country have never heard of 
Him. Will not each of you give some gift, 
the best you can, to help send a teacher to 
tell about Jesus?” 

There was a moment of silence and then 
the people began to pass up the aisle to 
bring their gifts. And such strange gifts 
they were; but the very best they had 
to give. There was salt, and little pieces 
of metal, and wild animals’ teeth, and 
pieces of ivory—many, many things. 

Bunga sat and watched it all. Over and 
over she thought, “I wish I might give 
something, I wish I could help send the 
teacher to tell about Jesus. But I am such 
a little girl. I have no gift.” 

And once more the minister said, “Give 
something of your very own, the best you 
have.” Just then Bunga looked down and 
as she did so, she saw her wonderful red 
beads, sparkling like the sun. “You could 
give your beads,” something seemed to 
say. Bunga gave a little gasp and clutched 
her beads with both hands. “Oh, no, I 
couldn’t,” she thought. The beads seemed 
to sparkle and dance. “Give us,’ they 
seemed to say. Could she, oh, could she? 

Suddenly she started from her seat and 
walked quickly down the aisle. She would 
help send the teachers! She snatched the 
beads from around her neck and put them 
in the minister’s outstretched hand. And 
there, right beside the minister stood the 
wonderful white man. He smiled kindly 
at Bunga, such a beautiful smile. Bunga 
felt glad all over. She had given some- 
thing of her very own, the best she had. 

—Selected. 


ESKIMOS MOVE NORTH 
By James Montagnes 


Eskmmos are now living closer to the 
North Pole, as the result of decreasing 
game and farther-north occupation of 
Canada’s Arctic by government officials, 
The administration of the Northwest Ter- 
ritories in the past few years has been ex- 
perimenting with this northward move- 
ment of the Eskimos in the eastern Arctic, 
and during the past summer large num- 
bers of them have followed the trend. 
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For several years families of Eskimos 
from southern Baffin Island, where game 
is becoming scarcer, have been taken 
aboard the annual supply-ship, with all 
their belongings, and transported to police 
and trading posts on Devon and Ellesmere 
islands. There they have acclimated them- 
selves and found better hunting both for 
food and for the fur trade. The experi- 
ment has taken on a permanent nature. 

Only the younger and healthier natives 
are picked for the northward trek. The 
proposition is carefully explained to them, 
so that they are free to take advantage of 
it or reject it. Work is given them at the 
police and fur posts farther north, which is 
an inducement, as the more southern posts 
have too large a community to give every- 
one employment. At the northern posts 
there are many chores to be done—for the 
men, guiding winter patrols and food 
hunting; for the women, sewing and cook- 
ing. 

Formerly Eskimos were brought over 
from Greeland to work at the northern 
posts of the eastern Arctic. But now that 
Canada’s Eskimos are becoming more nu- 
merous in the Hudson Straits area, it is no 
longer necessary to hire those from Green- 
land, and there are few of them left. 

In addition to the placing of the Eskimos 
in new regions where game is more abun- 
dant and work more regular, there is the 
question of occupation of the country, now 
that aerial routes, mineral developments, 
and other reasons make possible the claims 
of other countries to part of Canada’s re- 
mote north. To forestall any such future 
claims, the dominion is occupying the 
Arctic islands to within nearly seven hun- 
dred miles of the North Pole. 

—Young People. 


CROCODILES ON THE 
SAHARA 


Tue Desert of Sahara is believed to have 
once been a great inland sea, and the 
shooting of two degenerate crocodiles by a 
young French explorer recently adds to 
the credibility of the theory. The croco- 
diles were tracked by an explorer named 
Rossion and a French lieutenant, M. Beau- 
vol, near a “guleta,” or water hole, hun- 
dreds of miles from any river or extensive 
sheet of water, on the northeast side of 
the Hoggar Mountains. Both crocodiles ap- 
peared to be of great age and were much 
degenerated. One skin, measuring more 
than six feet, has been preserved and pre- 
sented to the Algerian Museum authori- 
ties, who, after a study of the geographic 
nature of the country where the crocodiles 
were discovered, were inclined to believe 
that they are two of a few descendants 
from the age when the Sahara was a lake 
or inland sea. 

M. Rossion, who tracked the saurians, 
spent more than a year making an auto- 
mobile trip through the Sahara from 
Tunes to Agades in the Sudan. Once he 
went thirty-six hours without water after 
he had drunk the last drop from his 
radiator; and twice he had temporarily to 
abandon his automobile, which is an or- 
dinary make bought in a Paris salesroom, 
and trek with the Touaregs of Hoggar. 

—Selected. 
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SHALL GOD FORGET OUR 
LABOR OF LOVEP 


A YOUNG MAN was traveling in one of 
the mid-western states. When night fell 
he asked to be given sleeping quarters in 
a farmhouse, a request which was gladly 
granted. Before he had retired, a man 
arrived with his wife, who also asked for 
accommodations during the coming night. 
He was a consumptive, on his way to 
Colorado. The one who had arrived first 
offered him his room and proceeded to 
the barn, where he slept on the floor. The 
next day the host gave his consumptive 
visitor a hundred dollars, telling him at 
the same time not to worry about paying 
it back, but just to get well. Twenty years 
later a reunion of these self-same people 
must have been providentially brought 
about. The man who had given his room 
to the consumptive was in the neighbor- 
hood once more. Desiring to see whether 
his host of twenty years ago still lived 
there, he called at the farmstead where he 
had once spent a night on the barn floor. 
He found his former host still living but 
very much reduced in circumstances. As 
the two were talking, who stepped in but 
the erstwhile consumptive, restored to per- 
fect health in the sunny climate of Col- 
orado and bearing every mark of pros- 
perity! After the usual conventional re- 
marks he said to his former benefactor: 
“When I was down and out and sick I 
received a hundred dollars from you. Now 
that I am able to requite permit me to re- 
pay you by giving you a hundred dollars 
for every one received from you. Pres- 
ently there lay in the farmer’s hands a 
check for $10,000. 

A romantic story? Very. But nothing 
like that of the wise-hearted ones who, 
in these days of depression, stand by their 
crucified Lord and keep the church of 
God on an even keel. It takes faith to put 
the Kingdom of Christ and its mission first 
upon one’s budget and to spend freely for 
God and His cause in these days when 
all earthly props are tottering. But if loyal 
men will not forget their friends, shall God 
forget the labor of our love done in His 
name at a time when all things fail but— 
His promise? 

—C. B. G. in Lutheran Youth. 


LOST—A BOY! 


Nor KIDNAPPED by bandits and hidden in 
a cave to weep and starve and raise a na- 
tion to frenzied searching. Were that the 
case, one hundred thousand men would 
rise to the rescue if need be. Unfortu- 
nately the losing of this lad is without 
dramatic excitement, though very sad and 
very real. 

The fact is, his “ather lost him. Being 
too busy to sit with him at the fireside and 
answer his trivial questions during the 
years when fathers are the only great 
heroes of the boys, he let go his hold. 

Yes, his mother lost him. Being much 
engrossed in her teas, dinners and club 
programs, she let the maid hear the boy 
say his prayers and thus her grip slipped 
and the boy was lost to his home. 

Aye, the church lost him. Being so much 
occupied with sermons for the wise and 
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elderly who pay the bills, and having good 
care for dignity, the ministers and elders 
were unmindful of the human feelings of 
the boy in the pew and made no provision 
in sermon or song or manly sport for his 
boyishness. And so the church and many 
sad-hearted parents are now looking ear- 
nestly for the lost boy.—Selected. 


LIFE HISTORY OF THE 
LEAD-PENCIL 


As FAR BACK as history goes man has 
tried to make things to mark with, and to 
set down his thoughts. The Aztecs and 
the Pharaohs had crude marking devices. 
As early as 1750 Kalm, a Swedish natural- 
ist, made experiments with American cedar 
for pencil-making. In 1812 William Monroe 
made five hundred pencils at Concord and 
sold them in Boston, but the war stopped 
his plans. In 1861 Eberhard Faber began 
making pencils on a large scale in the 
United States. The graphite which makes 
the mark is, of course, the important part 
in the manufacture of the pencil. Ceylon 
has furnished much of the graphite used 
in America. Graphite is also found in 
Madagascar and in Mexico. Czechoslovakia 
contains deposits of both the amphorous 
and crystalline graphite. In the United 
States the chief deposits are in Alabama, 
New York and Pennsylvania—Boy Life. 


HOUSEHOLD HINTS 


Canapes 


“TOAST CRUSTLESS rounds of bread until 
brown. Butter them, spread them with 
peanut butter and place them in the oven 
until the peanut butter is melted and well 
blended with the canapes. Cool and be- 
fore serving top each portion with several 
rounds of hard-boiled egg.” 


Cheese Canapes 


“FROM STALE BREAD remove the crust, cut 
into thin slices, then into small circles, 
crescents or oblongs. Fry golden brown on 
both sides in a little hot butter. When cold 
cover each with a half-inch layer of grated 
cheese, to one-half of a cupful of which 
has been added one-third of a teaspoonful 
of dry mustard and two dashes of cayenne. 
Place in a sharp oven until the cheese 
melts and begins to color, then transfer to 
a serving plate.” 


SMILES 
Are We Going to Have RainP 


Sm AvuckLanp Geppes, the British am- 
bassador at Washington, said at a recent 
dinner: 

“Young men rise easily from the ranks 
here in America because the American 
spirit is so democratic. In Europe, now, it 
is different. One day a clerk remarked to 
his employer, ‘I think we are going to 
have rain, sir.’ ‘We?’ snarled the employer. 
‘We are going to have rain? How long 
have you been a member of the firm?’” 
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ACCOUNTING FOR JESUS 


John Records an Illuminating Discussion About Jesus 
By D. BURT SMITH 
John 7: 14-21, 24-31. The Sunday School Lesson for January 31 


Wuat asout Jesus? That was a ques- 
tion asked in His days in the flesh. It has 
been repeated in each age since His ascen- 
sion. It is for many today the question of 
the hour. There are many who believe 
that the man who has the correct and 
complete answer to this question will have 
but little trouble in adjusting his life to his 
times. There are others who doubt that 
the question can be answered; while still 
others show no interest in having it an- 
swered. But there is a general desire to 
know more about Jesus, to have Him ex- 
plained, to understand Him. He is too fre- 
quently brought to the public’s attention 
for there to be no concern about who He 
is or what is His significance. Recently 
we enjoyed another Christmas, but it got 
its start from the birth of Jesus; so what 
about Him, that after nineteen centuries 
He is still important? Speakers and writers 
refer to Him and His words; so, we ask, 
what is there about Him to keep Him from 
being forgotten? Whence came He? By 
what authority did He speak? With what 
power did He work? Why had He fol- 
lowers? Is the church justified in preserv- 
ing His name and perpetuating His work? 


Astonishment 


This was the effect of Him and His man- 
ner of speaking on the leaders of the Jews. 
He was an inexplicable man to them; His 
education was a mystery to them. There 
was no record of His attending an out- 
standing rabbinical school, or receiving the 
approval of the church, and yet He spoke 
as a scholar. He was a man of letters. He 
had something unique to say, and He said 
it well. His words appealed to the people 
in general and puzzled the leaders in par- 
ticular. In short, Jesus astonished people. 
It seemed clear that He was one of the 
common people, for He was born and 
brought up and educated and learned a 
trade as other Jews. He lived much as the 
rank and file did. He dressed like them. 
He had broken away from His trade and 
become a traveling teacher, with a few 
pupils accompanying Him; but this was not 
uncommon. Nevertheless, Jesus was so 
different that He astonished the Jews, the 
leaders of the church, and they sought to 
explain Him. 


Explanation 


But the true explanation had to come 
from Him; nobody understood Jesus ex- 
cept Himself and those to whom He had 
revealed the truth. Jesus did not hesitate 
to talk about Himself and His doctrine, or 
teaching, when by so doing He might help 
somebody into the light. Did they wonder 
about His teaching? No wonder, for His 
teaching was from God, and they could 
not realize its significance because they 
had not followed it. Only by obeying, by 
carrying out, the teaching, by putting it to 
practical test, could its authority and de- 
pendableness be discovered. They mis- 
judged Him if they believed He was self- 


appointed, and was looking for personal 
glory. His supreme purpose was to exalt 
God by Whom He had been sent. Had they 
been diligently seeking to do God’s will 
they would have seen that He was openly 
doing God’s will. When they accused Him 
of breaking a law they were exposing 
themselves to like accusation, for they were 
lawbreakers. Their plan to kill Him as a 
lawbreaker should be turned back on their 
guilty selves. There were visitors at the 
feast who were uninformed about the plots 
of the leaders against Jesus; they could 
not believe that Jesus was correctly in- 
formed. They chided Him for His accusing 
words, but He told them not to come to a 
decision too quickly. All the facts must 
‘be known before true judgment could be 
passed either on Him or on the leaders of 
the Jews. 
Discussion 


A third group entered the discussion. 
These were the Jerusalemites, persons liv- 
ing there all the year and knowing the 
boastful plots of the leaders against Jesus. 
They were convinced that Jesus was the 
one the Jews were seeking. Then, why did 
they not arrest Him and put a stop to His 
words and works? The Jerusalemites 
talked the matter over and decided that 
the leaders had learned, either that Jesus 
was indeed the Christ and were unwilling 
to take a stand against Him, or that they 
intended putting off the plot until the vis- 
itors went home, for many of these were 
persuaded that Jesus gave sufficient evi- 
dence that He was the promised Christ. 
But the Jerusalemites were not willing to 
accept Jesus as the Christ. They expected 
a mysterious coming of Christ, so that 
whence He came would not be known. But 
they knew Jesus was from Nazareth, and 
so could not be the Christ. Jesus upset 
their argument by acknowledging that 
they knew His home town and much about 


THINK OF THESE 


JESUS IS STILL being discussed; people 
want an authoritative opinion about Him 
so as to have a safe personal conviction. 


The person who knows least about Jesus 
is loudest in belittling Him and His teach- 


.ing. 


The narrow-minded man refuses infor- 
mation about Jesus and grows only the 
fruit of ignorance. 


We do not test the words and works of 
Jesus; they test us. 


Because he does not like some word of 
Jesus, a foolish man rejects Him. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 
January 25-31 

M. Jesus Teaches in the Temple. John 7: 14-21. 
T. Jesus Declares Himself. John 7: 24-31. 
W. The Greater Works. John 5: 17-24. 
Th. All Things for Christ. Philippians 3: 7-17. 
F. The Proof of Faith. James 2: 14-26. 
Sat. The Manner of the Gospel. I Thes. 2: 10-20. 
S. Sustained by Faith. Psalm 27: 1-8. 
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Him; but they did not know His relation 
to God. If they had faithfully obeyed 
God’s word they would have realized that 
no one could have said and done what 
Jesus had said and done, without having 
the power of God in him. It was bold for 
Jesus to declare that He knew God and 
had been sent to them from God. The dis- 
cussion evidently had assumed consider- 
able seriousness and publicity. The lead- 
ers were compelled to make a gesture at 
stopping Jesus or they would lose their . 
standing with the citizens of Jerusalem. 
Their feeble attempts to lay hands on Him 
only proved their fear of the people and 
their powerlessness against Jesus. The re- 
action of the visitors at the feast was cer- 
tainly not pleasing to the leaders or the 
citizens, for these visitors demanded an 
opinion, or a decision, as to whether or not 
Jesus did not measure up to what might 
be expected of Christ when He came. 
Their argument was, why not accept Jesus 
as the Christ on the ground of His work 
and teaching? 


A GOOD PUPIL 


WE HEAR about a good teacher and a 
good superintendent and a good organist 
and a good treasurer; we think we know 
what is meant in each case. But if we 
speak of a good pupil, what is meant? Is it 
a matter of behavior alone? Is it the pupil 
who never makes any trouble for the 
teacher, or disturbance in the school? Is 
it the studious pupil who does plenty of 
home work and “knows his lesson well”? 
What are the marks of a good pupil? It 
would be interesting to have a list of these 
marks. What the list would contain would 
depend on who made it. If a superin- 
tendent made it, it would not be quite 
like it would be if made by a teacher, and 
probably would be at considerable variance 
from a list made by the pupil himself. 
There is likelihood that there would be 
considerable similarity in these lists, and 
by taking them together a fair testing 
device could be set up for determining 
when a pupil is good. 

Assuming that it is desirable for a 
school to have good pupils, it follows that 
everything possible should be done to de- 
velop more and more of them. Whose is 
the responsibility for this? In general, it 
rests on everybody related in any way 
to the school. It starts with the homes of 
the pupils; a good start there is a prom- 
ising guarantee that the pupil will qualify 
as good. What the community does to him 
and for him contributes definitely to 
whether or not he will be a good pupil. 
The public school environment and per- 
sonnel and procedure share in making him 
a good or poor pupil. The church cannot 
shunt the responsibility for what sort of 
pupil he will be. This calls for adequate 
provision and oversight, and for whatever 
else the church can do to make it easier 
for him to become a good pupil. But good 
pupils are the product of a good school; 
this is the place of final responsibility. It 
rests on those who make the plans, and 
especially on the teacher. 

We want good pupils; it is for this we 
strive. It may take a long time and a lot 
of patience to make a good pupil out of 
this boy or that girl, but it is worth far 
more than it can cost to bring this about. 
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The Young ‘People 


By AMos JoHN Traver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


OUR LUTHERAN CHURCH 
IN CHINA AND OUR 
OPPORTUNITY 


A topic in the interests of the Luther 
League Objective—$10,000 for a church and 
community center in Tsing Tao, China. 


Lesson: II Cortnturans 8: 1-5 


“Goop wItt is bosh.” So spoke Henry 
Ford to an interviewer a number of years 
ago. But he went on to show that he was 
referring to the kind of “good will” that is 
on the tongue but not in the life. He con- 
tinued: “The only way to build up good 
will is to give service. When one person 
serves another, that builds up good will. 
When one nation serves another nation 
honestly and in good faith, that builds up 
good will between those nations. All this 
editorial talk and propaganda and all the 
campaigns for good will in the world do 
not compare with one real act of service. 
The actual service that the missionaries 
render in foreign countries means more 
than all of the diplomatic posts we have in 
mission fields. . . . The Chinese father and 
mother know that the missionary doctor 
came in when their child was sick and 
saved his life. That is what I mean by 
service that wins.” 

Henry Ford is right. Over the Christ- 
mas season we have had plenty of singing 
and preaching about good will. There has 
also been a great deal of good will trans- 
lated into action. But in the field of inter- 
national relations the results have been 
tragically small. When a nation like Eng- 
land must equip her citizens with gas 
masks and practically every European na- 
tion is on the very edge of war, the need 
for some more practical efforts in good 
will is apparent. We cannot trust our 
diplomats to secure peace for the world. 


A Vicious Circle 


A columnist in the Baltimore Sun, John 
O’Reu, during the Christmas season re- 
ferred to the interlocking of national 
policies as to armaments. Speaking of the 
attempt being made by France to trade 
with Germany on a basis of a reduction 
in armaments in return for her “lost col- 
onies” he pointed out that the probable 
answer would be that Germany would be 
agreeable but Russia was building armies. 
And Russia would answer that they desire 
peace too, but there were the Japanese 
armies in the Far East. Quoting further: 
“And Japan, of course, will point out that 
it would very much prefer to pare down on 
army expenditures, but what can it do so 
long as the Chinese are a disunited, chaotic, 
anarchic and warlike people eighty-five 
per cent of whom are ferocious bandits?” 

Allowing for the cynical absurdities of 
a columnist, there is a great deal of truth 
in what he has said. The race in arma- 
ments is a vicious circle, and is inspired 
mostly by unfounded fears. In this circle 
China figures. If Japan and China could 
be won to a relationship of good will, one 
key to world peace would be known. 


Missions Count 


Good will is not something that can be 
won by a trade, diplomatic, economic or 
otherwise. Good will is an attitude of the 
heart, it is a spiritual reality, it is ulti- 
mately founded on religion. The Christ- 
mas message is a message from God to 
mankind. It is a revelation. 

The missionary is the apostle of good 
will. His gospel has no place in it for hate 
or national rivalries. In his own life he 
demonstrates the love that he preaches. By 
his friendly contacts with the people among 
whom he lives, he makes Christianity at- 
tractive. Coming from another race he 
lifts the entire concept of a people above 
their narrow, provincial definition of “for- 
eigner.” The greatest single factor for 
world peace today is the missionary pro- 
gram of the Christian Church. A Chris- 
tianity that is powerful in every nation is 
the only insurance for good will. Missions 


do count. 
Winning China 


The Luther League has an opportunity 
in our China “objective” to do a splendid 
piece of service in the interests of good 
will. The Shantung Province in which our 
Lutheran work is established was under 
German influence before the war. Their 
standards of orderly life still prevail. The 
location in which the Luther League 
church and community center is to be 
built is an important industrial city. Here 
are crowded streets, tenement life, exploi- 
tation of labor, extreme poverty and un- 
organized leisure time, the usual problems 
of an industrial community, aggravated by 
the disinterested attitude of the Orient. 

A splendid site for a church and com- 
munity center is already in possession of 
the mission in Tsingtao. On the grounds 
are a parsonage, school and dispensary, all 
of which are to be torn down to make a 
fine large space for the new building. The 
work that is being done in the school and 
dispensary will be accommodated in the 


-new building. There is a hospital in the 


town maintained by our mission, but as 
in our own crowded cities, a dispensary 
is needed right down where the people live. 
The school work will be expanded in the 
larger accommodations. It is already being 
aided by government grants. There will 
also be leisure time programs for all ages 
and a church with all the appointments 
for worship. The amazing thing about the 
whole project is the ridiculously low cost, 
$10,000. It is to be hoped that the enthu- 
siasm of the Luther Leaguers will make 
possible a large oversubscription. 


Our China Work 


We must remember that the China mis- 
sion was purchased by the United Lu- 
theran Church from the German Mission- 
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ary Societies that had supported the work 
before the war. They found themselves 
unable to continue support after the war 
and we paid them $185,000 for property 
worth many times that amount. This 
created a heavy debt on the Foregn Mis- 
sion Board, a debt for which the Board 
itself was not responsible. The United 
Lutheran Church voted to buy the field 
without providing the money. It is expected 
that not only this debt but the whole debt 
of the Foreign Mission Board will be un- 
derwritten during this year. 

There are nineteen missionaries on the 
roster, three of whom are retired. Dr. L. 
Grady Cooper, who is on furlough, will 
take back with him the daughter of the 
secretary of the United Lutheran Church, 
Dr. W. H. Greever. They were married 
recently. Both have been active in Luther 
League work and will carry back with 
them the good wishes of Leaguers every- 
where. This will be the first addition to 
the staff of workers since 1932. Miss M. 
Clara Sullivan, who is also on furlough, 
was a Luther League leader in the South 
and found much of the inspiration for her 
enlistment in her Luther League training. 
Others of the missionaries also have Luther 
League histories and carry the Luther 
League spirit into their missionary service. 

In proportion to its membership the 
China mission has had the greatest growth 
in membership of any of our missions dur- 
ing the past two years. The additions have 
been made mainly by street preaching, 
tent meetings and by the sale of Bibles and 
other Christian literature. The Mission 
Book Shop sold over 9,000 Bibles in one 
year. There is a small but well-organized 
system of mission schools, and the Lu- 
theran Hospital is so crowded that patients 
have to be placed in the corridors. 

In addition to the American missionaries 
there are 122 nationals giving full-time 
service. The congregations and preaching 
halls number 82, primary schools 27, one 
high school. In the hospital conducted by 
the missionaries, a year’s in-patients num- 
bered 287 and out-patients 3,209. There 
are only 1,520 communing members, but 
553 of them were added in one year. These 
statistics are from the report of the For- 
eign Mission Board to the recent meeting 
of the United Lutheran Church. The work 
is not large in comparison with some of our 
other mission fields, but it is tremendously 
important to the winning of China to 
Christ. And the winning of China to the 
Christian spirit of good will is tremendously 
important to the peace of the world. 


* * * * 


To Leavers: Use the material from the 
Luther League Review in preparing your 
program. There is a splendid article in 
the January issue by George Harrer. Make 
sure that you know what your quota is 
and plan to complete it at this meeting. 
Perhaps your pastor will permit a Ves- 
per Service and offering for this purpose. 
Remember that missions are the most 
practical approach to the solution of the 
problem of world peace. Stress this. 
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BOOK ‘REVIEWS 


Old Testament Religion 


In the Light of Its Canaanite Background. 
By Elmer A. Leslie, Professor of Hebrew 
and Old Testament Literature in Boston 
University School of Theology. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. Price, $2.00. 


An interesting contribution to Old Testa- 
ment study. In intent, if not in character, 
it is similar to the efforts of the distin- 
guished Assyriologist, Professor Friedrich 
Delitzsch, who in the well-known famous 
lectures before the German Emperor in- 
sisted on the debt of Israel to Babylon. 
Similarly, and yet with opposite results, 
our own late Dr. Albert T. Clay, developed 
the “Amurru” theory, in which he proved 
to the satisfaction of many that the re- 
ligion and culture of Israel was not of 
Babylonian origin. Dr. Leslie in this book 
traces Israel’s culture and religion very 
largely to the Canaanites, among whom 
they admittedly lived for many centuries. 
To the reviewer there is nothing funda- 
mentally wrong with any one or all of 
these apparently conflicting theories con- 
cerning the influence of the Babylonian, 
Amorite or Canaanite culture on the peo- 
ple and the religion of Israel. There is 
something fundamentally wrong with each 
of these theories if the indebtedness to 
any one or all of them is stressed to such 
an extent as to say, directly or inferen- 
tially, that the Old Testament is not a 
divine revelation. Does Dr. Leslie over- 
stress the indebtedness of Israel and its 
religion to the Canaanites? Directly, no; 
by inference, we believe he does. 

A few specific references will have to 
suffice. In the very first chapter, in which 
the author discusses the Canaanite back- 
ground, the various names for “God” in 
the Old Testament, the sacred places, the 
festivals and even the sacrifices of the Old 
Testament are said to be Canaanitic in 
origin, but virtually all the references as 
proofs of such an inference are taken from 
the Old Testament. We have no difficulty 
in seeing that the Canaanite environment 
could have influenced the Israelites on all 
these subjects, but we see no reason to 
make all such things Canaanitic in origin 
unless we have absolute proof that such 
beliefs and practices among the Canaanites 
antedated Israel’s history in Canaan. The 
same criticism holds true in his discussion 
of the indebtedness of Israel’s prophets 
and poets to their immediate environment 
in Canaan. Outside of these apparent ex- 
aggerations it is a good book because of 
the light that it throws on the original 
home of ancient Israel. An extraordinarily 
fine Bibliography, an Index to Biblical 
References and a General Index increase 
the value of the book to the student. 

Paut I. Morenrz. 


After Death 


By Leslie D. Weatherhead. The Abing- 
don Press, New York. 1936. Pages 191. 
Price, $1.00. 


The author has been called lately to 
City Temple, London, after a varied career 


as soldier, chaplain, missionary and pas- 
tor. In this volume he has gathered to- 
gether much helpful material for the pur- 
poses of his study of life after death. He 
has carefully noted his sources so that a 
pastor would find the book a valuable ad- 


' dition to his library. A questionnaire and 


index are added. A general impression 
from a first reading is that the book is 
more logical than Biblical. He seems to 
believe in a kind of Protestant purgatory 
and in a universalism “that is so remote 
it should not be preached.” 

Amos JOHN TRAVER. 


Poems for Daily Needs 


By Thomas Curtis Clark. Round Table 
Press, Inc., New York. Pages 235. Price, 
$2.00. 


Mr. Clark has added another to his 
anthologies of poems. More than 300 quot- 
able poems are arranged and indexed un- 
der ten, headings. These choice poems from 
more than 180 authors are suitable for use 
in sermons and addresses. A dozen of these 
poems are by poet Clark himself. An in- 
dex of the authors and an index of the first 
lines add to the practical use of the volume. 

D. Burt SmIru. 


Students and the Christian World 
Mission 

Jesse R. Wilson, Editor. Student Vol- 

unteer Movement for Foreign Missions, 254 


Fourth Avenue, New York. Pages 333. 
Price, $2.00. 


This is the report of the Twelfth Quad- 
rennial Convention of the Student Vol- 
unteer Movement held a year ago—De- 
cember 28, 1935, to January 1, 1936, in 
Indianapolis. The fourteen chapters are 
arranged in good order. Even though at- 
tention is being drawn to this book a year 
after its publication, we commend it for 
use as source material. Among the utter- 


ances which ought to live are the addresses * 


by the Rev. William Temple, the Arch- 
bishop of York. These addresses were pre- 
sented as Basic Convictions under four 
titles: 
1. The Reality of God and the Obligation 
of Worship 
. The Revelation of God in Jesus Christ 


the World 
. The Divine Constraint of Christian 

Missions 

As succeeding chapters record the prog- 
ress of the convention the reader who was 
not fortunate enough to be present is 
spared annoying interruption because of 
the omission of humdrum detail. A glance 
at the table of contents is a practical urge 
to read the entire book in order to learn 
what speakers said—Gonsalo Baez Cam- 
argo, T. Z. Koo, Kagawa, Frank C. Lau- 
bach, Ray E. Phillips, Robert E. Speer, 
John R. Mott, Henry Van Dusen. Instinc- 
tively one knows that these people will 
have valuable contributions for informa- 


2. 
%. The Cross of Christ and the Need of 
4 
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tion on Christianity and Its Rivals in the 
World Today, The Christian Impact on the 
World Today, and The Christianity Which 
the World Needs. 

The chapters which give. Retrospect and 
Prospect, The World Student Christian 
Federation and Messages from Students are 
exceedingly important. Dr. John R. Mott 
in The Tasks of Tomorrow faced the sit- 
uation squarely. This is helpful thinking 
for 1937 just as it was for 1936: 


“Now and then you hear it said that the _ 


day of the missionary is drawing to a close. 
I do not so interpret the situation and the 
outlook for the generation to which you 
belong. The facts set forth in this conven- 
tion from day to day do not sustain such 
a view, nor do the findings of the long 
chains of conferences which as chairman 
of the International Missionary Council I 
have been called upon to conduct in recent 
years in Asia, in Africa, and in other parts 
of the world. Above all, the best informed 
and most responsible people with whom I 
have made it a point to take counsel in- 
sist that in the years that lie ahead they 
simply must have the collaboration and 
co-operation of more of the strongest young 
men and women who can be selected and 
sent out from the West. 

“We stand at a parting of the ways. This 
has been a dangerous convention in the 
sense that here have been liberated tre- 
mendous energies. Wherever such is the 
case there are always possibilities of evil 
as well as of good. During these days much 
new and vital truth has been proclaimed. 
Much light has been shed on what God 
would have us become and what He would 
have us do. 

“In this solemn and creative hour we, 
the followers of Christ, at the parting of 
the ways, have the choice of guiding on 
the future (if I may use a military term) 
or guiding on the past. Surely, after all 
we have heard we recognize that among 
our duties is the duty at times to look 
backward. This we should do in order to 
keep vivid in our consciousness the original 
mandate given by Christ to all His fol- 
lowers. We should take backward glimpses 
in order to heed the lessons of experience, 
some of which give invaluable warnings 
and others afford wonderful incitements. 
It is well at times to look backward that 
faith may be fortified. Nor should we for- 
get in the language of the psalmist, ‘abun- 
dantly utter the memory of thy great good- 
ness.’ Having said this, let me emphasize 
—and it involves no contradiction—that for 
those of us gathered on this mount of 
vision it is absolutely essential that we be 
dominated by the forward look. The rea- 
sons are convincing. Our goal, toward 
whose attainment everything should bend, 
is in the future. All our unfought battles 
are there. The determination of our plans 
and the completion of our preparation are 
in the days to come. We must look for- 
ward with great intentness to avert the 
grave perils which await us. In this con- 
nection the aphorism of Theodore Roose- 
velt is to the point, ‘Nine-tenths of wisdom 
is being wise in time.’ The older people 
present would do well to remember, also, 
that the new generation are to do their 
work in the coming days and we are com- 
mitted, while life lasts, to strengthen their 
hands. Above all, with all of us, young 
and old, the great fact is that the Prince 
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Leader of the Faith, our living Lord, is 
before us and we must follow His lead.” 

Among the student messages was an ap- 
preciation of the editor, the Rev. Jesse 
Wilson. 

Through the Student Messages and the 
record of Seminar Discussions at the con- 
vention the challenge stands clear. One 
paragraph from William Clark of the 
Hartford Fellowship is significant: 

“One of the factors that enters into our 
sense of urgency is the world tumult. 
Things seem to be crashing about our ears. 
We must be up and doing. We are ter- 
ribly aware of our own impotence in ac- 
complishing these great ideals. We find 
that we must be bound together in an ex- 
perience of group worship without which 
we cannot get along. We are determined 
to have done with all the barriers that 
falsely set men apart from each other. 

“We don’t want jobs. There aren’t any 
jobs for us. We are the doomed genera- 
tion. Yes—but no. We are not doomed. 
We have a mission! We are the luckiest 
generation that has ever lived, I think. 
That may be conceit, but we are awfully 
lucky, anyway. We have a mission to share 
the Gospel of love with all the world, and 
as long as we are true to that sense of 
mission, then absolutely nothing can stop 
us; and it doesn’t matter what kind of a 
job we have.” 

In the seminars there were revealed the 
attitudes and honest thought of many. One 
reporter has announced: “Their comments 
revealed some definite and serious thought.” 

“The World Tumult” was again and 
again referred to, and through the guidance 
of the Archbishop of York, Dr. Mott, Dr. 
Mackay, Dr. Zwemer and other available 
thinkers, there was “a prevailing wish for 
the motivation of foreign missions” which 
provoked an hour’s discussion by the stu- 
dents. “A dozen missionaries brought out 
strong utterances freighted with much feel- 
ing, but apparently not fully convincing 
to most of the students.” In the light of 
the obvious lack of acceptance of the tes- 
timony of those from foreign fields, the 
record at the end of one seminar is sig- 
nificant which states: “At the last period 
the leader expressed the opinion—prac- 
tically unchallenged by the seminar mem- 
bers—that they truly were on a spiritual 
quest, were not cynical, but were greatly 
baffled in their efforts to sense the sig- 
nificance of missionary efforts for the 
world in which they must live their lives.” 

The crisp descriptions of the personnel 
of the convention, the clearly tabulated 
statistics and the general make-up of the 
book give it a quality which will endure. 
Pastors, missionaries and students, and all 
who are interested to know something of 
the history of the Student Volunteer Move- 
ment through the forty-eight or fifty years, 
and what the quadrennium now at hand 
presents,—and particularly those who 
really want to know the mind of the more 
than 2,000 students in America who at- 
tended the convention,—these should not 
fail to read this book with the utmost 
interest. 

Ame ia D, Kemp. 


“Ty CuRIST’s VOICE wakes an echo in any 
soul, it is not too debased to rise up and 
follow Him. If it can hear, it can reply.” 


THE LUTHERAN 


AMERICAN MISSION BOARD 
BOOKLET PRAISED 


“O Christ, for Thine Own Glory.” 

THOSE ARE the words I read on the front 
page of a booklet. The booklet had a pleas- 
ing appearance and I opened the pages. 
The next lines I read, and the next and 
so continued to read on through to the end. 
Here was something new “under the sun.” 
The author I do not know, but I do know 
the Lutheran Church owes him or her a 
debt of gratitude for giving to the church 
so gracious, concisive, readable a piece of 
literature. Even if you are not concerned 
about the greatest purpose in life, here is 
a beautiful piece of English language that 
will satisfy your cultured taste. If you like 
to read modern fiction, here is something 
far better. It really points a moral which 
modern fiction seldom does, unless it be 


‘an immoral one. 


May I ask the Board of Missions: Who 
are the happy recipients of these booklets? 
Are only the pastors to read these stories? 
If you will tell all the readers of Toe Lu- 
THERAN and they in turn tell all the Lu- 
theran family what a concise and valuable 
piece of literature is here and the cost of 
it, surely it will be read. “It is a picture 
book with pictures.” 

It has facts and fancy, and the facts are 
those few people know, judging by my- 
self. It is too valuable and has too much 
stirring interest to be cast into the discard. 
People do not read minutes and reports of 
boards. Here is history and fact and lan- 
guage so beautiful you will read it to the 
end. Tell it to the whole church. This is 
what we need, if as a church we are to be 
more active in service. 

W. B. Aut. 

Walhalla, S. C. 


SHINE ON ME, LIGHT 
OF GOD 


By J. Frederick Bermon, New Brighton, Pa. 


SHINE ON ME, Light of God, 
Until I clearly see 

The glory of Thy precious love 
That shone so bright in Thee. 


Shine on me, Light of God, 
Until all darkness flees; 

And in the glow of Thy pure word 
Mine eyes Thy goodness sees. 


Shine on me, Light of God, 
Cleanse me with Thy bright ray, 
Until I’m pure in thought and deed 
And every word I say. 


Shine on me, Light of God, 
Until all sorrows cease; 

And in Thy gracious word of truth 
My soul finds life and peace. 


Shine on me, Light of God; 
Give me a vision true, 

That I may see Thy purpose, Lord, 
And joy Thy will to do. 


Shine on me, Light of God, 
And ever shine on me, 

That I may lighten many souls 
And lead them unto Thee. 
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A New Work of Major 


Consequence 


NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY 


A GENERAL INTRODUCTION TO 
and 
A COMMENTARY ON 


The Books of the New Testament 
Edited by HERBERT C. ALLEMAN 


Complete in One Volume 


Read what a reviewer says of this im- 
portant work: 


“This is a great one-volume commen- 
tary. . .. There are twenty-eight con- 
tributors from the colleges and semi- 
naries of the Lutheran Church. About 
one-fourth of the volume is taken with 
introductions and some of them are really 
volumes within themselves. ‘The Histori- 
cal Relationships of Christianity” by Dr. 
Raymond Stamm is a masterly treatise 
which has the results of the finest 
scholarship outlined in a striking popular 
form. The expositions of the books of the 
New Testament are concise, clear, con- 
servative, loyal to truth and without 
search after novelty. The fine balance of 
Lutheran scholarship is seen in this 
monumental work which lays its chief 
emphasis on the redemption that is in 
Christ. The traditional authorship of the 
Gospels is upheld without dogmatism. ... 


“In all things this seems to be a sane, 
weighty and. rewarding commentary and 
it will be a help to all earnest students of 
the Word. The price, considering the size 
and quality of the book is the season’s 
miracle in publishing.’”— The Methodist 
Protestant Recorder. 


Cloth Bound. Large 8vo. 720 Pages. 
$3.00 a copy. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 
219 Sixth Street 1617 Sumter Street 
Pittsburgh Columbia, S. C. 
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CHRISTMAS CHEER DOWN THROUGH THE YEAR 


Inner Mission Agencies Give Christmas Gifts to 14,176 Individuals and 
1,395 Families. Christmas Funds Show Encouraging Increases 


By Executive Secretary C. E. Krumbholz 


We suspectep that we knew when there 
might be an interesting after-Christmas 
story which the church ought to know. So 
immediately after Christmas we set about 
looking for it. We know from experience 
just what Inner Mission offices look like 
the days following Christmas and how 
busy staff members are trying to catch up 
on the loose ends. We also know just about 
what kind of a reception a request for in- 
formation at this time would get. But we 
thought we’d try for it anyway. To make 
our request sound a little bit easier to 
meet we sent out a questionnaire, instead 
of asking for an article, which we knew 
we simply would not get. What about your 
Christmas work this year? weboldly asked. 
How many families did you serve? How 
many friendless and aged people in insti- 
tutions did you cheer with gifts? What 
about the children in the homes of the 
poor? How did you go about planning for 
Christmas? Have Lutheran people been 
more liberal this Christmas than last year? 

Such questions went out to about twenty- 
five Inner Mission agencies over the coun- 
try. Fifteen of them came back. Before 
you forget all about Christmas, 1936, we 
want to tell you the story contained in 
them. 


No Promiscuous “Hand Outs” 


Our Lutheran people can be certain of 
this fact, to start with. Their Inner Mis- 
sion agencies do very careful planning 
for Christmas. They do not allow a super- 
ficial sentimentality to run away with 
their sound judgment. Plans are laid long 
before the holidays. Families are inter- 
viewed one by one, the needs and desires 
of the children are carefully listed, the 
family is studied with a view to long term 
helpfulness, so that Christmas cheer will 
last down through the year. With only 
one exception the agencies reported that 
this kind of definite planning is done for 
each family. Whatever is given at Christ- 
mas forms a part of a carefully devised 
plan for the client family. 


Duplication Avoided 


Some ot the societies report that fam- 
ilies other than their regular “case load” 
are recipients of the love expressed in 
gifts by their Christian neighbors. But in 
every case these families are carefully 
checked through the confidential exchange 
which the Social Agencies in every large 
city conduct. This makes it possible to 
avoid duplicate service rendered by two or 
more agencies, with consequent conflict 
and the breakdown of the self respect of 
the families concerned. Our church 
agencies have seen the results of this kind 
of thoughtless Christmas giving, which 
often does more harm than good. We can 
assure our readers that the 1,395 families 
and 4,105 children who were made happy 
by these fifteen agencies were carefully 
selected. This goes also for the 10,671 res- 
idents of institutions who were given in- 
dividual gifts. Our agencies are not among 


those who rush into an institution a day 
or two before Christmas and deposit an 
orange or an apple upon each bed and then 
never darken the door of the institution 
for another twelve months. One hundred 
seventy-five services, which brought to 
the wards of almshouses, prisons and hos- 
pitals the Christ of Christmas, were also 
held. An Inner Mission Christmas is not 
Christless. Christmas tracts and messages 
were widely distributed by the thousands 
in these institutions of mercy. 


Food, Toys and Clothing 


To go back again to the service rendered 
to families, we learn from the agencies 
that a total of 6,150 toys, games and dolls 
made glad the hearts of the children, and 
serviceable clothing to a total of 6,165 
pieces will keep these children warmly 
dressed through at least the winter months. 
Five hundred ninety-seven baskets of food 
were also distributed, at least 332 of which 
were contributed by churches or church 
organizations. Here is an evidence of how 
effective co-operation works between the 
congregations and the Inner Mission agency. 
Some of the agencies tell us that nearly 
all of the Christmas distribution of food 
is done by the congregation. 

But here again the agency stands for a 
principle to safeguard the self respect of 
the family. Too many church societies fail 
to see the issue involved. As one of our 
executives puts it, “Every year we have to 
explain carefully to church groups why 
they can’t all go to visit a family and play 
Lady Bountiful and not only lady, for 
the men’s groups are just as bad as the 
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women's, 


Training the Family in Wise 
Expenditures 


You may set it down as a real advance 
when some of our agencies report that in- 
stead of supplying a basket of food some 
families are given money with which to 
buy what they need. This must be done 
with care, of course, but where the family 
can be trusted and trained to do its own 
buying, it is very much the better method. 
Most of our agencies are attempting to do 
this training. For the reports show that 
cash was given to 104 families. The 
amounts vary per family, but we feel it to 


~ be a real step in the right direction. No 


doubt future reports will show more of 
this kind of constructive service rendered. 

To reveal the progress our agencies are 
making along this line, we added a ques- 
tion to the list, to ask what new procedures 
are being developed to safeguard morale 
and build up self respect. The answers to 
this question are most encouraging. One 
society reports that it “talks over with the 


families plans for Christmas, and helps the , ~ 


family to make its own plans.” Another 
reports that “in two of our very large 
families, we are gradually withdrawing our 
aid, as older children are able to assume 
the responsibility.” “One mother says that 
their Christmas would not be as good a 
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one as we had given them in the past, but 
she felt they were ready to do things for 
themselves,” which helped to make up in 
morale what they would lack in material 
benefits. The executive: adds, “In that 
family we took care of five of the young- 
est ones. We sent two sleds and it hasn’t 
even looked like snow!” 


Christmas Funds Almost Double 
Returns of Last Year 


It is very gratifying to report finally that 
all but one society reports more money 
received in their Christmas purse than in 
1935. As of December 31 fifteen societies 
reported a total of $25,908.47 as over 
against $16,037.82 received on the same 
day a year ago. We are convinced that 
prosperity is returning when Inner Mission 
agencies show increased returns. 

Add to all these figures the fact that the 
2,088 children in Lutheran children homes 
were well blessed with Christmas gifts as 
they surely were, and you have the evi- 
dence that the heart of the church still 
beats warm with love for those who are 
among “the least” of Christ’s brethren. 


oe 


CONSECRATION 
By Charles E. Dozer, Pitcairn, Pa. 


Jesus, My Saviour and my Lord, 

I seek to find Thee in Thy word. 
Open mine eyes that I may see 

How very near Thou art to me: 

Near with Thy blessings, near indeed. 
O help me, Lord, to see my need. 


Give me clear sight that I may know, 
That Thou art leading where I go; 
Leading to duty and the goal, 

O life, so dear to every soul. 

Give me the will to walk Thy way. 
Lead Thou me on, each night, each day. 


Let me not weary in the race; 
Support Thou me with every grace, 
For without Thee I toil in vain. 
Give, Lord, to me, I plead again; 
Give me a heart, give me a will, 
That I Thy wishes may fulfill. 


No earthly honors, gold or fame, 
Can take the place of Thy dear Name, 
Nor satisfy my longing heart, 

And rescue it from treacherous art, 
Nor make me conscious of Thy love; 
None but Thy Spirit from above. 


Dear Lord, to Thee I give my all; 

I now confess I hear Thy call. 

Purge me from sin and low desire, 
Anoint me with Thy holy fire. 

Use me Thy message to proclaim, 
Till every tongue confess Thy Name. 


JUST A MINUTE 


I HAVE just a little minute, 
Only sixty seconds in it. 
Forced uponme, can’t refuse it. 
Didn’t seek it, didn’t choose it, 
But it’s up to me to use it. 
I must suffer if I abuse it; 
Just a tiny, little minute, 
But eternity is in it. 
—Author Unknown. 
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NEWS FLASHES 


Issued by the American Federation 
of Lutheran Brotherhoods 


“Tue BROTHERHOOD MANUAL,” a manual 
for Lutheran Brotherhoods prepared by 
the American Federation of Lutheran 
Brotherhoods, is now available at our 
Lutheran publication houses. The price 
is ten cents per single copy, and seventy- 
five cents in dozen lots. We predict that 
the first edition will be sold out in a 
short time and suggest to the congrega- 
tional brotherhoods and leaders to get 
their copies early. The manual “aims for 
better programs at the regular meetings 
and more activity for the cause on the 
part of members between meetings.” The 
pamphlet contains chapters on (see page 
4) Intersynodical Brotherhood Work in 
America, The Use of This Manual, Broth- 
erhood Objectives, The Fourfold Brother- 
hood Plan, Suggested Order of Business, 
Suggested Program Topics, The Brother- 
hood and the Boy, Uniform Stewardship 
Plan for Brotherhoods, Order for the Re- 
ception of Members, Order for the Installa- 
tion of Officers, and Constitution and By- 
laws. 

We quote the short chapter on “The Use 
of This Manual”: 


“By the Congregational 
Brotherhood” 


“1. Adopt in principle the program and 
scheme of organization as suggested 
by the manual. Local conditions may 
require certain modifications. 

“2. Secure from your publication house a 
sufficient number of copies so that each 
member may have one. 

“3. At the beginning of each year appoint 
or select department heads as sug- 
gested and divide the entire member- 
ship into the four groups named in the 
manual. 

“4. Build the monthly programs, as far as 
possible, around the themes outlined. 
Themes covering a period of four years 
will be found on pages 17-19. 

“5. Sponsor Boys’ Work. (See chapter on 
Boys’ Work.) 

“6. Develop stewardship consciousness by 
making use of the Uniform Steward- 
ship Plan adopted by the Federation. 

“7. The following set-up of officers will 
fit into the organization plan: a pres- 
ident, a vice-president, a recording 
secretary, a corresponding secretary, 
a stewardship secretary, a treasurer, 
four department heads—all these to 
constitute an executive committee. 

“8. Provide, if possible, for stated meet- 
ings of the four departments between 
meetings of the Brotherhood.” 


“By the Member” 


“J, Be sure to secure your copy of the 
manual and keep it fo. constant ref- 
erence. 

“2. Read entire contents carefully. 

“3. Acquaint yourself thoroughly with the 
duties outlined for the special depart- 
ment in which you have been chosen 
to serve. 

“4. Endeavour to cultivate the big-brother 
idea as suggested in the chapter on 
Boys’ Work. 
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“5. Improve yourself in Christian stew- 
ardship—the Uniform Stewardship 
Plan, a part of the manual, will help 
you. 

“6. Study the program themes so as to be 
able to take an intelligent part in all 
open discussions. 

“7, Make your influence felt in the pro- 
motion of your brotherhood every day 
of the week.” 

This little booklet should fill what men 
of the leaders in the Brotherhood move- 
ment have felt as a distinct need for some 
time. Jee Cy 


Will Push Scouting from the 
Lutheran Standpoint 


Wednesday, January 27, President Chris- 
tianson will submit to the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American Federation of Lu- 
theran Brotherhoods, some eighty names 
of Brotherhood leaders from the six groups 
that comprise the Federation. These lead- 
ers will be men interested in the boys’ 
work program of the Federation, more 
particularly that part known as scouting. 
They will from the nucleus of a committee 
on arrangement that will endeavour to 
promote scouting in all parts of the land. 

First there will be the Lutheran Com- 
mittee on scouting—composed of one mem- 
ber from each of the groups together 
with the president of the Federation. This 
committee will have direct charge of the 
promotion work—two of its members will 
sit in the National Committee of Social 
Relations of the Boy Scouts of America, 
and thus help to shape the national Boy 
Scout program and policy. 

Secondly there will be a Lutheran Scout 
Committee in each of the twelve divisions 
of the Boy Scouts. These regional com- 
mittees will work together with Mr. C. O. 
Teisberg of Minneapolis, Minn., who will 
devote about one-half of his time to build- 
ing up and strengthening our Boys’ Work 
activity from the scout angle. As the work 
progresses there will be further subdi- 
visions such as district, county, and city 
committees and groupings of the Boy 
Scouts in our Lutheran churches. 

A Lutheran supplement to the Boy 
Scout handbook is being prepared by a 
committee headed by the Rev. Jesse Thor- 
sen of Chicago. This committee will re- 
port to the Executive Committee on Jan- 
uary 27, and it is hoped to have the 
supplement off the press by the latter part 
of February. 

This is one of the ways the American 
Federation of Lutheran Brotherhoods is 
endeavoring to “Get the Boys’”—(be sure 
to read Dr. J. W. Kapp’s article). 

By the way, the article, “Our Boys,” will 
appear from time to time. This is a brand 
new set of articles written by Brotherhood 
leaders from all the Lutheran groups. The 
first of the series is from the pen of Dr. 
J. W. Kapp, pastor in the United Lutheran 
Church and for many years executive 
secretary of the Brotherhood of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, and now the 
editor of Lutheran Men. 


An Attempt in the Direction of 
Uniform Brotherhood 


Programs 


A few days hence a little pamphlet will 
be sent to every Lutheran Brotherhood 
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president of which we have a record. This 
pamphlet will contain five topic outlines 
and developments for monthly programs in 
the congregational brotherhoods. These 
program outlines are from the pens of out- 
standing Lutheran leaders both clergy and 
lay, and will merit a tryout by all our 
brotherhoods. If the idea meets with ap- 
proval on the part of the local organiza- 
tions, subsequent pamphlets will be pub- 
lished and an attempt to furnish program 
material will be a part of the Federation 
work. When you have tried out one or two 
of the programs, write the president of the 
Federation your reaction. He will appre- 
ciate a candid opinion from each of the 
local units. The president’s name is John 
A. Christianson, and he can be reached at 
1208-58 E. Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 


THOU SHALT NOT 


Bible Class in Allegheny County’s Jail 
Studies Decalog 


For a PERIOD of eight weeks during Sep- 
tember and October, the lessons of the 
McNeil Bible Class were centered upon 
the Ten Commandments. This was by 
choice of the class by popular vote. And 
during those weeks the attendance grad- 
ually increased from a low of 86 to an 
average of 150, until the total attendance 
for eight weeks reached the thousand 
mark. 

I ought to explain to readers who do 
not know about our class that we organ- 
ized this mid-week Bible class in the 
Allegheny County Jail about four years 
ago, and it has met with only a few in- 
terruptions every Wednesday afternoon 
since that time. Here in prison I have been 
privileged to serve as the official chaplain, 
and the Bible class has given me many 
contacts for further personal work with 
these men. Attendance is entirely vol- 
untary. The attendance is therefore a real 
register of the men’s interest. 


Challenging God’s Law 


{t was a great challenge to the teacher 
to present the lessons on God’s law. Be- 
fore me were those who had been charged 
with or who were found guilty of having 
broken these very laws of God. At the 
heart of the problems of every one of these 
men lay the fact that they had forgotten 
God’s will in the conduct of their lives. 
“Thou shalt have no other gods”—yes, how 
many gods they were serving! “The Lord 
will not hold him guiltless that taketh His 
Name in vain”—and through the cells and 
ranges of the prison we hear that Holy 
Name blasphemed—how well they know 
it! “Remember the Sabbath Day to keep 
it holy”—on this day the discussion was 
most lively—Sunday sports—Blue laws— 
recreation,—almost everybody had some- 
thing to add to the discussion—but few 
stand forth for the building of spiritual 
life. Yes, there were those who acknowl- 
edged that their troubles began when they 
dropped away from Sunday worship. 


Fourth Commandment Difficult 


The fourth commandment presented 
some difficulties. Honor thy father and thy 
mother! How many of these men and boys 
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have not known a father or mother! or 
again, their memories of father or mother 
were not of the kind to bring forth tender 
thoughts. It is from broken homes and 
from homes torn with strife, from homes 
where God’s Spirit does not dwell, that 
the hosts are recruited for prison life. But 
we had a claim upon their hearing. We 
held up the Ideal. If they had not the 
blessing of tender memories, they ought 
all the more tc be that kind of father to 
their boys. The lesson came home. 

When the Sunday school teacher pre- 
sents a lesson on the fifth commandment 
he can usually say, “I am sure none of you 
has ever been guilty of breaking this com- 
mandment literally.” But I could not say 
that. In the first row—sitting directly be- 
fore me—was a youth who had shot his 
mother. Next to him was another who was 
charged with murder—and: next to him 
another. “Thou shalt not kill.” We tried to 
create discussion on such questions as war, 
capital punishment, the practice of abor- 
tion, suicide, the spiritual suicide. But the 
pressure was too great for discussion. There 
was nothing to say. 


Divorce Problems Discussed 


Then came the sixth lesson. Not until 
one has worked with men in prison can 
we realize how much nasty, smutty im- 
morality there is abroad. The challenge 
of the lesson was for a pure heart. We 
talked straight. We put the sidewalk 
Romeos with their lustful eyes in the 
proper category. We had discussion this 
day. The trend was toward views on 
divorce and problems of the home. We 
felt the hour had been helpful. 

The seventh commandment again came 
with a mighty challenge. “Thou shalt not 
steal.” And before me sat men of all types 
and degrees of intelligence who had stolen 
almost everything from an automobile to 
the embezzlement of thousands in bank 
funds. “Thou shalt not steal.” Dare a man 
steal if he be hungry? If his family be 
hungry and no one would give him a job? 
We took a straw vote and the consensus 
of opinion was that it was all right to steal 
in such cases “if you were not caught.” 


They Know Commandments 
From Memory 


In the personal conferences I was priv- 
ileged to have with many following these 
lessons, it became clear that many men 
have a very hazy notion of the moral law. 
They want to know why God says this and 
why it is wrong to do that. Most of them 
could repeat the commandments by rote. 
They had memorized them at some time 
in their youth—but they had never made 
this law of God a part of their daily life. 
The deep meanings, especially in the light 
of the Christian teachings, had never been 
taken seriously—religion and practice were 
not related. 

Here is a great challenge to the church 
of today. About twenty thousand men and 
women enter the Allegheny County Prison 
this year. And at the root of all their 
troubles there lies the violation of the fun- 
damental law of God. We are facing a 
godless world. And we are struggling with 
a situation that arises from nominal re- 
ligion. We can trace it all back to the em- 
phatic word of Jesus—“Except your right- 
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eousness exceed the righteousness of the 
scribes and pharisees—” 

We need more today than to memorize 
the catechism. The laws of God, the great 
moral law, must be written into the hearts 
of our boys and girls, our men and women, 
if crime is to be prevented, and problems 
of a needy world are to be met. 

A. W. StTREMEL. 


ON THE WING 
By Milton J. Bieber, D.D. 


WHat woud this world be without 
friends? What could we do without them? 
We need them at every turn, and true 
friends are usually on hand when needed. 
That is my daily, happy experience in my 
“goings up and down”—to and fro, in my 
work. If I cannot depend on train or bus, 
I can depend on a brother’s car with the 
brother at the wheel; and “much water 
runs over the mill” in discussions and 
pleasantries while we are speeding along 
to the next place. They invite me to their 
homes, their tables and their spare rooms. 

Such hospitality was again in evidence 
day by day for a fortnight while visiting 
among Mount Airy alumni and others 
in the 


Pittsburgh Synod 


during a two weeks’ 
Christmas. 

Joy and cheer and helpfulness were in 
the air—and also in the hands, faces and 
hearts of my welcoming brethren. From 
Johnstown, Pa., to Erie via Pittsburgh, and 
in thirty-seven cities, towns and country 
places in between, the brethren were sig- 
nally gracious and helpfully interested. 
These Pittsburgh Synod men are a genial 
lot. They are continually “at your service, 
brother.” The weather was ideal, the 
roads fine. The autos always had enough 
gas, the tires were in “condition,” the 
drivers were safe, and we made excellent 
time. 

We found it convenient to 


Speak and Preach 


in Trinity, New Brighton, the Rev. J. F. 
Bermon pastor; Epileptic Home, the Rev. 
Bernard Fetterly superintendent; Grace, 
Rochester, the Rev. H. R. Shepfer pastor; 
First Church, Pittsburgh, Dr. A. J. Holl; 
Calvary, Wilkinsburg, Dr. A. W. Stein- 
furth; Zion, East Liberty, Dr. J. J. Myers. 
Others invited me, but there were not 
enough Sundays to go round. Many said, 
“Come sometime and preach to us.” 
Twenty-two brethren in turn took the 
time to take me “to the next place,” and 
they did it with genuine smiles, which 
warmed both hearts. Some covered sixty 
miles on these trips; and several escorted 
me all day, driving hundreds of miles. 
“God bless you, Merry Gentlemen!” May 
the New Year and all the years be very 
happy and prosperous. 


Wealth 


The Pittsburgh Synod has for eighty-two 
years taken its share in ministering to the 
spiritual, the educational, and the social 
needs of the people in western Pennsyl- 
vania. It lies in wealthy territory. It 
“nestles” among gushing oil wells, natural 
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gas jets, rushing river commerce, fiery 
steel works, transparent glass factories, 
beautiful pottery, brick and tile works, 
burning coke ovens, diamond coal mines, 
and fertile farm lands. After a six years’ 
“breathing spell” all these are again hum-_ 
ming their familiar melodies and darken- 
ing the skies with their welcome “gold 
dust.” Though no portion of the world is 
richer than western Pennsylvania, during © 
the depression it also “wore sackcloth and 
ashes,” “hung its harps on the willows,” 
and could not sing. Only the church kept 
open its doors and sang. It had not en- 
tirely put its “trust in princes or in riches,” 
but still in God. 


Its Story 


The Pittsburgh Synod began in 1845. It 
merged with the Pittsburgh Synod of the 
General Synod covering the same territory 
in 1919. Though eighty-two years old, ten 
others of the thirty-four synods in the 
United Lutheran Church were born earlier 
—Pennsylvania Ministerium (1748), United 
Synod of New York (1786), North Caro- 
lina (1803), Maryland (’20), South Carolina 
(724), West Pennsylvania (’25), Virginia 
(729), Ohio (’36), East Pennsylvania (’42), 
Alleghany (43). 

However, in membership this synod 
ranks third. Her 267 pastorss, 309 congre- 
gations, 130,000 baptized, 91,000 confirmed, 
and 57,000 communing members are out- 
numbered only by the Pennsylvania Min- 
isterium and the United Synod of New 
York. Nor is she poor. A dozen million 
dollars will not buy all her churches, par- 
ish houses, and parsonages; and the mort- 
gages upon them do not count two million! 
Her members gave $179,230 for beneficence, 
an average of $1.99. Thirty-eight congre- 
gations paid their full apportionment— 
seven of them in excess. Exactly the same 
number (38) did not bother about any 
apportionment. Had those thirty-eight also 
met it, the United Lutheran Church could 
have had $11,460 more to carry on its very 
necessary mission and education work at 
home and abroad. The entire synod paid 
44.64 per cent of its apportionment. The 
average pastor’s salary in the synod is 
$1,200. 


Personnel 


A finer body of men and women than 
the Pittsburgh Synod has in pulpit, pew 
and parsonage is hard to find. They are 
talented, public spirited, courteous, con- 
secrated, and in the main young or mid- 
dle aged. Their fourteen Seniors are ven- 
erated not merely for their half century 
and more of ordained ambassadorship, but 
for their signal achievements, and their 
qualified and respected leadership. Many 
of their names are household words in and 
outside the synod, namely: Roth, Zimmer- 
man, Dickey, Engers, Wetzler, King, 
Yeisler, Dunn, Holloway, Klingensmith, 
Reinartz, Schnur, and Turkle. Their com- 
bined years of service are 746; and three 
of them—E. L. T. Engers, George H. 
Schnur, D.D., and Alonzo J. Turkle, D.D., 
are still in the active pastorate. Four have 
given fine able sons to the Christian min- 
istry. 

J. G. Reinartz, Schnur and Turkle at- 
tained to their half century honors as or- 
dained ministers at the last convention of 
the synod. 
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Dr. T. B. Roth, loaded with honors, 
“dwelling under his own vine and fig tree” 
in Greenville, Pa., has sent two noted sons 
into the ministry. He is the Synodical 
Senior, at the age of eighty-six, with fifty- 
eight years of ordained service to his 
credit. 

The merged synod has but its second 
president. The Rev. Dr. Ellis B. Burgess, 
having completed his allotted ten years of 
efficient service, is now the president of 
the United Synod of New York. Henry 
H. Bagger, D.D., is serving his second five- 
year term. He is young, energetic, for- 
ward-looking and much beloved. The synod 
rejoices in the ability and faithfulness of 
all its officers. 


Institutional 


Thiel College, Greenville, Pa., one of the 
fourteen colleges in the United Lutheran 
Church, is the synod’s honored educational 
institution. It has seventy fruitful years 
to its credit. It is co-educational. Lead- 
ers in the home, the church, the state, the 
professions and in the business world, 
cherish her as Alma Mater. President Earl 
S. Rudisill, Ph.D., is ably supported by 
his faculty of twenty-one’ professors and 
teachers, all revered by the student body, 
which this year numbers more than 300 
young men and women. : 

The synod is interested in twenty-nine 
home missions on its territory. 

In Pittsburgh the synod has its Mission 
among the Jews; its extensive Inner Mis- 
sion Work among all classes, and is inter- 
ested in the Passavant Memorial Hospital. 
It assists in the support of the orphanages 
in Zelienople, Meadville, and Loysville; 
and in the Old People’s Homes in Zelienople 
and Erie. It has in its budget Gettysburg 
and the Philadelphia Seminaries. Some of 
its pastors also hail from Hamma Divinity 
School, Springfield, Ohio; Maywood (Chi- 
cago); and Northwestern, Minneapolis. 


IN INDIANA 
By R. H. Benting, D.D. 


“Marion County Men” 


Tue LutHEerRAN Men of the United Lu- 
theran Church of Indianapolis and adjacent 
towns are popularly known as “The Marion 
County Lutheran Men.” Several years ago 
this organization held a debate toward the 
close of the business sessions in which 
many waxed warm as they endeavored to 
link the infant organization with various 
“objectives.” Anything from the purchase 
of a lot for future operations in home mis- 
sion work to the stage presentation of an 
opera or a musical or blackface comedy 
and minstrel show was suggested. But the 
matter was amicably settled with the un- 
derstanding that this new organization 
shall become an inspiration in the brother- 
hoods and men’s classes existing for def- 
initely stated purposes in our several par- 
ishes. The offerings have been regularly 
given to Mulberry Lutheran Home, and 
the meetings have been of such character 
that the men have returned to their re- 
spective societies with new ideas, loftier 
visions, and strong convictions concerning 
the high calling of the male members of 
the congregations. 
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On the first Sunday in Advent these men 
presented a beautiful program of anthems, 
each choir singing an anthem, and the 
combined choirs singing a special anthem, 
directed by the Rev. H. Grady Davis of 
Whitestown. The large St. Mark’s Church, 
of which the writer is the pastor, was the 
only United Lutheran Church edifice with 
a seating capacity sufficient to accommo- 
date all who arrived for the evening serv- 
ice. Popular sentiment will probably urge 
this organization to arrange a similar serv- 
ice shortly before Easter. 


Here and There 


in Indiana the congregations stage a wel- 
come to the new pastor, a la Indiana style 
—meaning a genuine “Hoosier” welcome. 
The Rev. J. S. Hoenstine, formerly pastor 
at LaGrange, was installed pastor of the 
First Church, Columbus, Ind., as successor 
to our president, H. E. Turney, D.D. Synod 
called a full-time president, and Dr. Turney 
entered upon his new duties September 1, 
and removed to Indianapolis in order to 
be nearer the center of the total synodical 
constituency. 


The Rev. Joseph M. Dando, formerly of 
Louisville, Ky., was installed pastor of the 
Edinburg Parish, consisting of two older 
rural churches, St. George, northeast of 
Edinburg, and St. John’s, northwest of 
Edinburg. 


The Rev. W. E. Weber was installed pas- 
tor of the LaGrange Parish, succeeding the 
Rev. J. S. Hoenstine. 


The Rev. H. L. Greenawalt of the Bates- 
ville-Smyrna Charge had the unusual 
pleasure of receiving into the membership 
of St. Paul’s, Smyrna, a class of eleven 
catechumens, November 22. Bethany 
Church, Batesville, completed extensive 
improvements to their beautiful stone 
church, and installed a pipe organ, the 
gift of a member of the congregation. 


A Golden Anniversary 


The fiftieth anniversary of the ordina- 
tion of the Rev. Henry Heeseman pastor 
of the Adam’s Lutheran churches near 
Batesville, was celebrated December 7. 
Hundreds assembled to surprise the be- 
loved pastor, who will retire in the near 
future, after serving this charge for more 
than thirty years, and when the brethren 
in the ministry from neighborhood churches 
made brief addresses, and President Turney 
“accidentally” arriving added his word of 
good cheer in tributes of respect, this be- 
loved clerical member of our sister synod, 
the Wartburg Synod, was visibly moved 
and could scarcely find words to express 
his feelings. Dr. Turney pointed to the 
faithfulness and patience of this man of 
God in his sermon and applied certain 
truths as conclusions to be considered by 
those who have been signally blessed with 
a shepherd who was never a hireling but 
one who “feedeth the flock of God.” The 
Rev. H. L. Greenawalt had charge of the 
service, and a history of the life of the 
Rev. Mr. Heeseman was read by his son- 
in-law, the Rev. Virgil Yohe. 


Mission Conscious 


The Indiana Synod’s Home Mission 
Board held their annual meeting with the 
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M.P. MOLLER 
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The ideal instrument for small churches, 
homes, ete. No special preparation re- 
quired. Priced low. Liberal terms. 


We build organs of every size, specially 
designed for a particular use. 

Moller organs are endorsed as the 
highest grade by leading organists 
everywhere. 

Catalogs, specifications and full particu- 
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representative of the Board of American 
Missions and was glad to meet the new 
Divisional Secretary of English Missions, 
the Rev. A. M. Knudsen, who had recently 
resigned his charge at Longview, Wash., to 
accept the call of the Board. Our missions 
are making progress. Considerable reduc- 
tions were made in the requests for aid 
from the national and state boards. If self- 
sustaining parishes could show as good 
growth in the past ten years as these mis- 
sions have shown, this state would even- 
tually become a bulwark for United Lu- 
theranism. 


Ninetieth Convention 


The ninetieth annual convention of the 
Indiana Synod will be held in St. Paul’s 
Church, Richmond, Ind., May 11-14. All 
synodical officers, boards and committees 
are required to prepare annual reports in 
writing for presentation to this convention. 
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KYUSHU GAKUIN 


Boys’ School in Kumamoto 


On May 9, 1950, I was privileged to visit 
this fine school, established in 1911 under 
the direction of Dr. Charles L. Brown. 
There are 750 boys, the capacity of the 
school. It corresponds to the high school 
in America and has a five-year course. 
Only about two in three who apply can gain 
admittance even when they can pass the 
entrance examinations, for the school main- 
tains the same high standards of govern- 
ment schools of th2 same class. 

Come with me to the office and meet the 
principal, the Rev. Hajime Inadomi, an 
American-educated Christian, one of the 
finest men I met in all Japan. At 8.00 
A. M. the faculty gathered in the office for 
prayer before beginning the work of the 
day. After this I was conducted on a tour 
of the school. There are fifteen buildings 
on twelve acres of ground in the midst 
of the city. In the dormitory, part of which 
was erected by the Brotherhood of the 
United Lutheran Church, are housed 110 
resident students. The other students com- 
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mute. I was interested in the class work, 
the chemistry laboratory, the library, which 
was given in 1931 by Frank M. Riter, Esq., 
a Philadelphia lawyer. The boys must 
either take military training, fencing, 
wrestling, or archery. Being a member of 
a Good Will delegation, newspaper men 
photographed me, though at the time I 
was not with the delegation, and gave a 
fine write-up in the paper about the school. 
For this I was glad, for the Japanese are 
the greatest readers of newspapers in the 
world, and anything that brings the school 
to the attention of the public in a favorable 
way is important. 

In the Brown Memorial Chapel I took 
part in the Mother’s Day service, and spoke 
briefly, the principal of the school acting 
as my interpreter. The pastor, who has 
been to America, preached an eloquent 


THE REV. HAJIME INADOMI, 
PRINCIPAL 


sermon. The close attention of the congre- 
gation and the interest of his listeners told 
me that much, even though I could not 
understand a word. There were 125 people 
present, about 60 men and boys, and 65 
women and girls. 

On a tablet in the front of the chapel I 
read: “This church has been erected in 
memory of Charles Lafayette Brown, D.D., 
1874-1921, missionary to Japan 1898-1916, 
founder of Kyushu Gakuin in 1911. ‘And 
they that be wise shall shine as the bright- 
ness of the firmament; and they that turn 
many to righteousness as the stars for ever 
and ever.’ Dan. 12: 3.” This chapel was 
built by the Board of Foreign Missions as 
a tribute to Dr. Brown, at a cost of $35,000. 
As a monument it is about as useful as 
anything that could have been built. 

On the school campus is an open-air 
swimming pool. I was informed the operat- 
ing cost of the school was around $20,000 
per year, and that about three-fourths of 
this came from the school, so that our 
Board need only supply $5,000 per year. 


The Founder 


A word about Dr. Brown is worthy space. 
He was born on a farm in North Carolina, 
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December 3, 1874. His mother died when 
he was between nine and ten years old, and 
an aunt influenced him by her personal 
contact in his young life to study for the 
ministry. He was graduated from Roanoke 
College in 1895, and the Philadelphia Sem- 
inary in 1898. He was ordained by the 
Southwest Virginia Synod the same year. 
In September, 1898, he married Virginia 
Frantz, and, having accepted the call to 
Japan, sailed shortly afterward, arriving 
in Saga November 1, 1898. Here he met 
Dr. J. A. B. Scherer, and Dr. R. B. Peery. 
For two years he labored learning the lan- 
guage and doing what he could, but in De- 
cember, 1900, he moved to Kumamoto. The 
need for a training school for Japanese 
Christian workers was evident. Kuma- 
moto seemed the logical place. Dr. Brown 
determined to establish a school. While on 
furlough in 1906-08, a furlough prolonged 
by illness, he raised $25,000 for the pro- 
posed school. The Japanese-Russian War 
caused prices to soar, and the money raised 
was now insufficient. A suitable lot was 
purchased in 1909. The Rev. A. J. Stire- 
walt, on furlough in 1910, raised an addi- 
tional $25,000 and the school was built, and 
opened in 1911 with a class of 122 selected 
from 228 applicants. The next year 96 were 
accepted out of 275 applicants. And so 
the school grew and is now twenty-five 
years old. Every year many are turned 
away. 

In 1916 Dr. Brown was called to be a 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions. 
He was sent to visit German Lutheran 
missions in East Africa and then our own 
missions in Liberia, where he died of fever 
December 5, 1921, at the age of forty-seven. 
He is buried in Africa. Funeral services 
were conducted by an African Christian, 
Robert Stewart. 

As a remembrance of my visit, the Rev. 
Hajime Inadomi, gave me a gold inlaid 
service medal, given to teachers who have 
served the school for ten years. 


FIFTY YEARS IN THE 
MINISTRY 


Tue LUTHERAN ministers of southeastern 
Indiana and the members of the Adams’ 
Lutheran Church near Batesville, Ind., 
Klemme’s Corner, and Blue Creek, gath- 
ered in the Adams’ Lutheran Church, De- 
cember 7, to celebrate the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Rev. Henry Heeseman’s entry 
into the gospel ministry. 

A surprise luncheon, prepared by the 
members of his family and the wives of 
the ministers of the association, was served 
before the evening service. The services 
at seven o’clock in the Adams’ Lutheran 
Church were in charge of the Rev. H. L. 
Greenawalt, president of the Southeastern 
Indiana Lutheran Ministers’ Asociation. 
Greetings were brought from the churches 
Pastor Heeseman serves and the organiza- 
tions in the church. 

The history and service of Pastor Heese- 
man was read by the Rev. Virgil Yohe. 
The anniversary address was given by 
H. E. Turney, D.D., Indianapolis, president 
of the Indiana Synod. 

The Rev. Mr. Heeseman was born in Ger- 
many July 9, 1863, and came to America 
in 1885. He was educated in the schools of 
his native land and, as was the rule then, 
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served his year in the German army. After 
he came to the United States he took one 
year in the Lutheran Seminary which was 
then located in Buffalo, N. Y. He served 
as assistant to a pastor in Detroit, then 
accepted a call to a Lutheran church in 
Southern California, where he served his 
church and taught Latin in a nearby col- 
lege for nine years. 

He accepted a call from the Lutheran 
church of Kellerville, in southern Indiana, 
and he worked in this field for nearly a 
decade. While serving this field he was 
united in marriage with Miss Barbara 
Biershank, who proved a very capable and 
earnest helpmate for the pastor. 

In April, 1905, Pastor and Mrs. Heese- 
man and their two little daughters left 
Kellerville to assume the leadership of the 
Adam’s Lutheran Church near Bates- 
ville, Ind. They faithfully served this 
parish since that time. Three children were 
born to the pastor and his wife in Bates- 
ville. Mrs. Heeseman was called to her 
eternal reward four years ago. 

Many children have been baptized, many 
youths learned the way of salvation, many 
young people have plighted their troth, 
and in sickness and in death many have 
been comforted during this long and faith- 
ful pastorate. 

The pastor reports the following of his 
ministry of over thirty-two years: At 
Adams, 338 baptisms, 236 confirmands, 97 
weddings, 182 funerals; at St. James, Blue 
Creek, 65 baptisms, 66 confirmands, 15 
weddings, 51 funerals. At St. Peter's, 
Klemme’s Corner, 35 baptisms, 54 confir- 
mands, 5 weddings, 14 funerals. 

Pastor Heeseman, who is a member of 
the Wartburg Synod, will retire in the very 
near future and live with his children. 


DR. S. J. MCDOWELL DIES 


By TELEGRAM THE LUTHERAN is informed 
of the death Saturday night, January 9, of 
Dr. Samuel J. McDowell, pastor since 1915 
of the Third Lutheran Church, Baltimore, 
Md. Dr. McDowell’s services extended far 
beyond the boundaries of his congregation. 
An appreciation of his life will appear in a 
later issue of THE LUTHERAN. 


PERSONAL 


The fifteenth anniversary of the Rev. 
Carl Mumford’s pastorate in the First Lu- 
theran Church in Ellicott City, Md., was 
observed December 6. Letters of felicita- 
tion were read from pastors of the other 
congregations of the city. During these 
years the pastor and his family have con- 
tributed much to the life and well being 
of Ellicott City and Howard County. Two 
of his sons are preparing for the Lutheran 
ministry. There is a fine spirit prevailing 
in the congregation of which the pastor 
and his wife are the highly respected 
leaders. 


BUCKEYE BULLETINS 
By the Rev. W. Refus Rings 


CHURCH ANNOUNCEMENTS appearing in 
newspapers are sometimes amusing. Our 
neighboring city has been suffering from 
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an influx of evangelists of the “interde- 
nominational church” type. In a recent 
announcement for one of these groups, the 
evangelist’s wife was highly commended 
because she could give “renditions on 
piano, vibraphone, accordion, cow bells 
and whiskey bottles.” Yes, we have quoted 
correctly and, like our readers, we wonder 
how the last-named musical instruments 
were acquired. In one of the metropolitan 
papers which serves our district, the an- 
nouncement for one of the Lutheran 
churches read: “10.30 A. M., ‘The Slaugh- 
ter of the Innocents,’ installation of the 
new vestry.” Perhaps in due course of 
time the new vestry will discover more 
meaning in the pastor’s sermon title than 
was originally intended. 

One of our chief joys as a home mis- 
sionary was to be visited by and to receive 
the sane and wholesome advice in our 
problems of our Synodical Superintendent 
of Home Missions, Dr. J. S. Herold. Now 
word comes that he is giving up the office 
which he has held for more than a decade 
to become the pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, Toledo, succeeding the Rev. L. G. 
Deily, who recently moved to Pennsyl- 
vania. From our own experience, we know 
that many home missionaries will miss his 
presence at council and congregational 
meetings, but we join in wishing him suc- 
cess in his new field of work. As yet we 
have not learned who his successor in the 
synodical office will be. 


Another new pastor will join the roll of 
the Ohio Synod when the Rev. Coy L. 
Stager arrives from a pastorate at Topeka, 
Kan., to take over the work at St. Mark’s 
Church, Ada, Ohio. The church at Ada 
has a very fine brick building and more 
than one hundred members. Located near 
one of the State Normal Training Schools, 
it has an opportunity to minister to many 
Lutheran students who receive instruction 
there. Ada also possesses one of the finest 
public schools we have visited. 


CONGREGATIONS 


Columbus, Ohio. The First Church closed 
its fiscal year with all obligations paid in 
full and a comfortable balance in the cur- 
rent expense fund. The Every Member 
Canvass revealed a twelve per cent in- 
crease in pledges over that of 1935. The 
apportionment was paid in full by the 
middle of December. Five hundred seven- 
teen persons attended the early Christmas 
morning Matin Service, the largest attend- 
ance for several years. A group of new 
members was received at the New Year 
Communion, which was also largely at- 
tended. Mr. Melvin Lange, a senior in 
Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio, 
has been engaged to assist the pastor, Dr. 
Lewis P. Speaker, on a part-time basis 
and Prof. Dale V. Gilliland of Ohio State 
University has been engaged as Director 
of Music. 


Johnstown, Pa. December 13 to January 
10 marked a period of special services in 
First Lutheran Church, of which Dr. 
George W. Nicely is pastor. Rededication 
and reconsecration services were held De- 
cember 13. The sermon in the morning 
was preached by the pastor, and in the 
evening by the Rev. W. I. Good, who took 
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Appropriate and Successful 
Lenten Money Helps 


“Palm Branch”? 
Lenten 


Self-Denial Protected 
Slot Offering Envelope 


ENT 


te ee 4 
In Colors on Strong, Self Denia] Syermg i 


Serviceable Paper 


Self-checking spaces 
against each day in 
the season of Lent are 
provided on the front. 


Size, 342x5\% inches. 
Price, $1.75 per hun- 
dred; $15.00 per thou- 
sand. 


Easter Lily Cross Dollar in Dimes 
No. 6 — Collects 10 Dimes 


An attractive white 
Easter Lily design 
against a blue back- 
ground makes this a 
very appealing de- 
vice for the collec- 
tion of Easter funds. 
On the back of the 
device is printed a 
beautifully -worded 
comparison of what 
the Cross meant to 
the Saviour and 
what it meant to 
humanity, with a splendid inspirational ap- 
peal for giving. 

Size, 3x4 inches. Price, $3.50 per hundred. 
For Your Lenten and Easter 
Program Folders 
Consider our beautiful designs. 
Samples on Request. 
GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 

296 Broadway, Dept. 9, New York 


EMBROIDERIES 
Bible Markers 
Super-Frontals 
STOLES--CHOIR GOWNS--CAPS 
BRASS GOODS--SILK FLAGS--BANNERS 
WM.LEHMBERG & SONS. Inc. 
136 N. TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA 


as his theme “The Meaning of Dedication.” 

On the evening following, a concert and 
organ recital were given by Mrs. Nicely, 
organist and director of the choir. A fea- 
ture of this service was the music sung by 
the Madrigal Singers directed by D. L. 
Auchenbach. 

On December 20 the White Gift Service 
was held by the Bible school and congre- 
gation, and on Christmas Eve the midnight 
candlelight vigil, with a message by the 
pastor. 

Other services were a choral service of 
Luther League and congregation, with an 
address by Student Pastor J. N. Fisher; the 
Watch Night Preparatory Service and Holy 
Communion; the Communion Service on 
the first Sunday of the New Year, and a 
Vesper Service of sermon and song on 
January 10. 


Kutztown, Pa. Continuing the National 
Preaching Mission, which has been con- 
ducted in twenty-seven of the largest cities 
of the country, the churches of Kutztown 
conducted a series of services beginning 
Monday evening, January 4. The Com- 
munity Service was held Monday evening 
in St. John’s Church, with the Rev. M. 
LeRoy Wuchter, pastor of Atonement Lu- 
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WILSON, COLLEGE 


A fully standardized College for Women 
under the care of the Presbyterian Church. 
Wilson College is Christian in its teaching, 
atmosphere, and outlook. 

The recent trying years have left her 
stronger at the end than she was at the 
beginning. Her academic standards, her 
morale, and her place among women’s col- 
leges have advanced. 

The great estate of the late Dr. William 
Curran provides scholarships covering tul- 
tion, board and room for 20 students in each 
class. Competitive examinations for these 
scholarships will be held throughout the 
world in June, 1937. 


For information address 
PAUL SWAIN HAVENS, President, or 
MISS MARGARET C. DISERT, Registrar 


Van Duzen Bells 


Guaranteed Genuine Bell 

Metal. Bells made of Copper 

and Tin. Famous for full rich 

tones, volume and durability. 

The Van Duzen Electrical 

| Bell Ringer 

THE E. W. VAN DUZEN CO. 
Buckeye Bell Foundry 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Est. 1827. 428-34 E. Second. Send for catalog. 


SPECIAL OFFER $1 5 


CASSOCK woor 


SERGE ner 
Vestment Makers Since 1837 


COX SONS & VINING- INC. 


*ISIEAST 23RD STREET . NEW. YORK. NY. 


* THREE INCH 


= -AND-TWO INCH LETTERS 


Freshen Up 
vf Bulletin! 
our bulletin: 
NEW set of changeable letters will 

‘\. do wonders for your old bulletin 
—you can paint the background your- 


self, and make your message stand out 
as it did when your bulletin was new. 


Our letter equipment will fit most 
types of bulletins—each letter litho- 
graphed in white on black steel back- 
ground—durable, convenient. 
New sign panels to fit your old 
cabinet can be furnished in any 
desired size at small cost. Or you 
can build your own cabinet from 
our free blue prints and have a 
complete new bulletin at a great 
saving. Write for information. 


H. E. Winters Specialty Co. 
Dept. L-DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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theran Church, Wyomissing, Pa., as the 
speaker. The following evening St. John’s 
and Trinity congregations joined in a serv- 
ice in St. John’s, and the Rev. Charles F. 
Brobst, pastor of Trinity, was the speaker. 
The following evening these two congre- 
gations held services in Trinity Church, 
with the Rev. J. W. Bittner as the speaker. 


Mauch Chunk, Pa. St. John’s Church 
celebrated the twentieth anniversary of the 
dedication of its third church building with 
special services. November 22 the pastor, 


' the Rev. Addison C. Planz, conducted a 


memorial service in German for those 
members who departed this life during the 
past church year. At Vespers the address 
was given by the Hon. James F. Hen- 
ninger, Judge of the Court of Common 
Pleas of Lehigh County. On Thanksgiving 
Day, the day on which the church building 
was dedicated, the Rev. Thomas Atkinson, 
president of the Wilkes-Barre Conference 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
preached the sermon. On Advent Sunday, 
the Rev. Francis Allen Shearer, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, East Mauch Chunk, Pa., 
preached the sermon, and at Vespers on 
the same day the Rev. Herbert A. Weaver, 
pastor of Holy Trinity Church, Chester, 
Pa., a son of St. John’s Church, preached. 
On the Second Sunday in Advent, the 
Communion was administetred in the 
morning and at Vespers a “Reunion of 
Catechumens” was held. For this service 
invitations were sent to all former and 
present members of St. John’s Church. 
At most of these services the church 
was overcrowded, many visitors being 
present from out of town. Special music 
was sung by the Junior and Senior Choirs, 
numbering over seventy voices. 


St. Thomas, Pa. During the month of 
November, 1936, St. Thomas’ congregation 
beautified the church by memorials—a new 
oak altar with retable, an aluminum elec- 
tric lighted cross, and an altar cross; and 
gifts—a missal stand with prayer book, 
candlesticks with lighter and tapers, by 
Sunday school classes. The Sunday school 
classes have seen the need and importance 
of a weekly church bulletin, and the 
Women’s Bible Class purchased a Duplica- 
tor for the purpose, and another class has 
financed the printing of the exterior of 
the bulletin. 

In Trinity congregation the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s classes in the Sunday 
school are sponsoring the printing of the 
weekly bulletin and have given a beautiful 
altar cross for the church. 

Marks of progress common to both con- 
gregations of the parish are as follows: 
Wholehearted response to the Every Mem- 
ber Canvass and the adoption of the 
duplex envelope beginning January 1, 1937, 
the adoption of a constitution, and the 
sponsoring of distribution of “Light for To- 
day,” devotional literature, by one of the 
auxiliary organizations. 

Pastor John R. Strevig, who took up 
work in this parish June 1, 1936, upon 
graduation at Gettysburg Seminary, feels 
that the response on the part of the entire 
parish is most gratifying. 


Trenton, N. J. On January 10 in St. 
Bartholomew‘s Church, the Rev. George 
W. Wilt pastor, a painting of “The Last 
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Supper” by Miss Jane Neill, a member of 
Grace Church, Trenton, was dedicated as — 
a memorial to two young men of the choir 
who passed away during the past year, 
Lewis Kohfeldt and Richard Tarnoske. An 
altar piece painted by Miss Neill was ded- 
icated several years ago in Grace Church, 
of which the Rev. Carl Nagele is pastor. 


NEWBERRY COLLEGE, 
NEWBERRY, S. C. 


AT THE annual convention of the Lu- 
theran Students’ Association of the South- 
east held in Columbia, S. C., during 
Thanksgiving week Miss Elizabeth Bischoff 
of Charleston, a member of the sophomore 
class at Newberry, was elected president. 

In the Church of the Redeemer there 
are approximately 700 members. Members 
of the college community are active in the 
congregation. President James C. Kinard 
is superintendent of the Sunday school. 
Dr. E. B. Setzler, professor of English, is 
teacher of the men’s Bible class and an 
honorary life member of the church coun- 
cil. Dr. S. J. Derrick, professor of history, 
is also an honorary life member of the 
council and is assistant teacher of the 
women’s Bible class. Prof. Charles L. 
Trabert of the Department of Education 
is the regular teacher of this class. Dr. 
R. A. Goodman, professor of Bible, teaches 
a young women’s class. Prof. Erland Nel- 
son of the Department of Education as- 
sists Dr. Goodman with this class. 

At the annual meeting of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools held in Richmond, Va., the first 
week in December, Newberry College was 
admitted to membership. In commenting 
on this President Kinard said, “Naturally 
we are all happy over this recognition 
which has come to the college. However, 
admission must not be interpreted as an 
invitation to sit down and take our ease; 
it is a challenge to us to work even harder 
to strengthen the college in every respect. 

“Membership in the Southern Association 
is purely voluntary. Admission comes only 
through formal application. But once an 
institution accepts membership it is under 
solemn obligation to maintain the high 
standards of excellence agreed upon by the 
Association as measuring the merit of a 
good college. It shall be our purpose to 
maintain such standing as will reflect 
credit upon the Southern Association.” 

The Rev. Dr. Charles J. Shealy has been 
elected by the Board of Trustees as Field 
Secretary for Newberry College. Although 
this is his official title he will serve also as 
an official of the South Carolina Synod in 
the extensive program adopted to expand 
the usefulness of the college. Dr. Shealy 
comes to his new position well qualified. 
He is a graduate of Newberry and of the 
Lutheran Theological Southern Seminary. 
Since his graduation he has been an out- 
standing pastor. He served as secretary 
of the South Carolina Synod for a number 
of years and later became president. Un- 
der his leadership, energetic and resource- 
ful, the synod made rapid progress. It was 
during his presidency of synod that the 
$500,000 campaign for Newberry College 
was successfully completed. Always a 
staunch supporter of his Alma Mater, Dr. 
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The Epiphany Season is Foreign Mission Time in the 


United Lutheran Church in America 


EPIPHANY SEASON 1937 — JANUARY 3rd TO JANUARY 17th 
FOREIGN MISSION DAY JANUARY 17th 


The Board of Foreign Missions appeals to every pastor and Sunday school in the United Lutheran Church to help the cause 
of Foreign Missions during this Epiphany Season by speaking on Foreign Missions, by praying for Foreign Missions, and by giving 


a special offering for Foreign Missions. 
We are at a critical time in Foreign 


made sad times for those across the seas. We must help now. 


Missions. Surely our church will not fail to do its part. Decreasing Benevolence has 


Shealy will doubtless serve the institution 
well. He and his family have moved to 
Newberry and he has begun his work. 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVER- 
SITY, SELINSGROVE, PA. 


Dr. Paut J. Ovreso, manager of the Sus- 
quehanna University Motet Choir, has an- 
nounced a somewhat revamped itinerary 
for the choir’s concert season which is the 
most ambitious ever attempted. The Motet 
Choir, now nationally .known after three 
years of touring throughout the East, ap- 
peared in Sunbury January 15, but will 
begin its regular concert tour January 22. 

The forty young voices of the Motet 
Choir, organized and directed by Prof. 
Frederick C. Stevens of the Conservatory 
of Music faculty at the university, will 
sing in Lewistown, Williamsburg, Altoona, 
Johnstown, Indiana, Pittsburgh, Erie, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., Rochester, N. Y., Pittston, 
Scranton, Wilkes-Barre, and Philadelphia. 
The present concert season will mark the 
second consecutive year that the choir has 
appeared on a national hook-up sponsored 
by the National Broadcasting Company 
over the WJZ network. Their broadcasting 
program will originate from KDKA in 
Pittsburgh, January 26, at 415 P. M. A 
second broadcast is scheduled for Feb- 
ruary 12, from 1.15 to 1.30 P. M., over the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. 


“RELIGION means a deep, close, personal 
relation to God—or it means nothing.” 


BEYOND ALL WEALTH, honor, or even 
health, is the attachment we form to noble 
souls; because to become one with the 
good, generous, and true, is to become, in 
a measure, good, generous, and true our- 
selves—Thomas Arnold. 


OBITUARY 


Brown. Enid Spence Brown, wife of James 
A. Brown, was born in Council Grove, Kan., 
March 1, 1902, and departed this life November 
2, 1936. She was the oldest child of the Rev. 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Spence. She lived with her 
parents in Peru, Ill., and was graduated from 
the hi; school of that community. She then 
entered Knox College at Galesburg, Ill., and 
received her A.B. degree in 1924. 

She was married to James A. Brown, Septem- 
ber 12, 1925, in Chicago, and came to make her 
home at the old family homestead near Wythe- 
ville, Va. To this union were born three chil- 
dren, James Andrew, Virginia Elaine, and Mar- 

aret Enid. In childhood she was confirmed in 

e Congregational Church, and after marriage 
transferred her membership to Holy Trini 
Lutheran Church of Wytheville, Va., and re- 


maniacs a loyal and devoted member until her 
eath. 

Funeral services were conducted by her pas- 
tor, the Rev. James K. Cadwallader, assisted 
by the Rev. W. R. Brown. Her body was laid 
to rest in St. John’s Cemetery. 


Dickey. The Rev. Ephraim F. Dickey, the 

last of the Civil War veterans among the min- 
isters of the Pittsburgh Synod, died at his home 
in Derry, Pa., January 2, 1937. His death fol- 
lowed an illness of some weeks, previous to 
which he had enjoyed a remarkable degree of 
health and vigor, sharing in the life of the 
church and community in generous measure for 
one so old. 
- Pastor Dickey was born July 4, 1848, near 
Berlin, Pa., the son of David Dickey, a farmer 
and a teacher in Somerset County, and his wife 
Mary (nee Brougher). He was confirmed in the 
Pine Hill Lutheran Church in 1862. In spite of 
his extreme youth, he served two enlistments 
in the Union Army during the Civil War for a 
total period of two years and four months, being 
a member of K Company, Fifth Regiment, 
Pennsylvania Heavy Artillery, and retiring with 
an honorable discharge at the close of the war. 
As a member of the G. A. R.’s thinning ranks 
he was a well-known figure at patriotic cele- 
brations. 

Through four years of scientific and two years 
of theological training he was equipped for or- 
dination to the gospel ministry, in which he 
continued as an active pastor until his retire- 
ment forty-six years later. During these years 
he served ten pastorates, two in Ohio and eight 
in Pennsylvania. He held membership in four 
synods successively: the Wittenberg Synod, 
which ordained him, the Miami Synod, the 
Alleghany Synod, and the Pittsburgh Synod, 
During an early pastorate, the destruction of 
the parsonage by ag pcre and fire cost him 
all his books and furniture and necessitated 
practically a new start. He did an especially 
notable work in New Kensington and in Pitts- 
burgh. In Pittsburgh he built the attractive 
Messiah Church. In all his parishes he was 
known for his spirit, his love of people, his 
sense of humor, and his sound faith. 

Pastor Dickey was twice married, his first 
wife being Josephine Carens, who died in Feb- 
ruary, 1910, and his second wife, who survives 
him, being Essie Virginia Clark, to whom he 
was married in 1915. One son, Charles Emitt 
Dickey, Ph.D., superintendent of schools of 
Alleghany County, also survives him. 

Services were held in Trinity Church, Derry, 
January 5, at 10.00 A. M., in charge of President 
H. H. Bagger of the Pittsburgh Synod, assisted 
by Dr. J. J. Myers, secretary of the synod, and 
Dr. P. H. R. Mullen, missionary superintendent. 
Further services were held at Trinity Church, 
Berlin, at 1.30 P. M., in charge of Dr. C. P. 
Bastian and the Rev. E. E. Oney. Interment in 
the Berlin Cemetery followed in care of the 
Rev. A. G. Fischer, after which the war vet- 
erans, who had served as an escort and as pall- 
bearers, accorded the old soldier the customary 
military honors. H. H. Bagger. 


Trowbridge. Charles R. Trowbridge, D.D., 
died at his home in Easton, Pa., January 6, 1937. 
Dr. Trowbridge was graduated from Pennsyl- 
vania College, now Gettysburg College, in 1882 
and from Gettysburg comma A in 1885. His 
first charge was at Trenton, N. J., 1885-1888. He 
served St. Peter’s, Easton, from 1888 to 1892 
and again from 1896 to 1911, when he retired 
from the active ministry. From 1892 to 1896 he 
served a church in Baltimore, Md. 

He was president of the East Pennsylvania 
Synod in 1913 and 1914. From 1926 to 1928 he 
was president of Irving College, Mechanicsburg, 
Pa. In 1936 he was awarded the degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity by Gettysburg College. He 
served on many committees of the East Penn- 
sylvania Synod and was a member of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the General Synod. 

He had the honor of being the first editor of 
the Magazine of Sigma Chi, which publication 
was started in 1881. A bronze pee com- 
memorating this fact was placed in 1934 in 


foo 222 in the historic “Old Dorm” at Gettys- 
urg. 

He was a member of the “Sons of the Revo- 
lution” and secretary of the Pennsylvania State 
Society of Cincinnati. 

On April 28, 1886, he was married to Miss 
Anna M. Lilly and in 1936 they celebrated their 
golden wedding anniversary. He is survived by 
his widow, one son, James L. Trowbridge of 
Pleasantville, N. Y., and two grandsons. 

The brief service at the request of the family, 
on January 8, at 8.00 P. M., was in charge of 
the Rev. Arthur P. Grammes, pastor of St. 
Paul’s Church, Easton, Pa. Interment was made 
the day following in Kensico Cemetery, West- 
chester County, N. Y. 

A keen mind, a deep love for the Lutheran 
Church and breadth of vision characterized a 
half century of service in the gospel ministry. 

Arthur P. Grammes. 


SYNODS 


The seventy-seventh annual convention of the 
Georgia-Alabama Synod will convene February 
2 in the Church of the Messiah, Atlanta, Ga., 
the Rev. George F. Hart, Jr., pastor. Synodical 
sermon and the Administration of the Lord’s 
Supper will take place on the evening of Feb- 
ruary 2. W. A. Reiser, Sec. 

The one hundred twelfth annual convention 
of the Evangelical Lutheran Synod of South 
Carolina will be held in St. Paul’s Church, Co- 
lumbia, S. C., H. A. McCullough, D.D., pastor, 
February 2-4, 1937. The opening service will be 
held at 11.00 A. M., February 2. 

Karl W. Kinard, Sec. 


The one hundred eighth annual convention of 
the Lutheran Synod of Virginia will be held in 
St. Mark’s Church, Roanoke, Va., opening Jan- 
uary 26, 1937. Hugh J. Rhyne, Sec. 


The Eastern Conference of the United Lu- 
theran Synod of North Carolina will hold its 
thirty-second semi-annual session in Friedens 
Church, Gibsonville, N. C., the Rev. John L. 
Morgan pastor, February 2 and 3. Opening ses- 
sion, 10.00 A. M. Sermon and_ administration 
of the Lord’s Supper at 11.00 A. M. 

Walter N. Yount, Sec. 


HOME MISSIONS COUNCIL 


The regular annual meeting of the Lutheran 
Home Missions Council of America will be held 
Tuesday, February 2, 1937, at the First Lutheran 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pa., Dr. A. J. Holl pastor. 
The church is located at Grant near Sixth 
Avenue. 

There will be three sessions held, beginning 
at 9.00 A. M. The program follows: 

9.00-12.00 A. M.—Devotionals by the Rev. 
A. W. Anderson, Chicago. Paper: ‘‘The Kind 
of Church Buildings to Erect on Home Mission 
Fields,” by Mr. H. Torrey Walker, Philadelphia. 
Discussion. 

2.00-5.00 P. M.—Paper: ‘‘What Constitutes the 
Occupancy of a Field?” by Dr. A. J. Bersaker, 
Minneapolis, Secretary of Stewardship of the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church. Discussion. 

7.30-9.30 P. M.—Paper: “The Function of the 
Council,” by Peter Peterson, Chicago, President 
of the Illinois Conference of the Augustana 
Synod. Discussion. 

All commissioners are kindly requested to in- 
form their respective presidents if they cannot 
attend, in order that other commissioners might 
be appointed. C. Martin Olander, Sec. 


MARRIED 


Gulck-Bloch. Miss Irene Bloch and Dr. George 
Gulck, both missionaries from our field in 
Liberia, Africa, were married December 22, 
1936, in the parsonage of the First Lutheran 
Church, West Allis, Wis., by the Rev. Fred 
Bloch, brother of the bride and pastor of the 
West Allis Church. The attendants to the bride 
and groom were the Rev. Mr. and Mrs. John 
I. Meck of Atonement Church, Racine, Wis. The 
bride and groom are for the present living at 
7313 W. Orchard St., West Allis. 


THE LUTHERAN 


1937 ITEMS 


A New Easter Pageant 


THE RESURRECTION TRUTH 


By HENRY W. SNYDER 


A splendid pageant depicting vividly the truth of the Resurrection as seen in nature, in revelation, and in experience, cul- 
minating in the effect of this great truth upon the human heart today. 

The costuming and staging are very simple, making the pageant easy of presentation and within the reach of all who 
truly desire to present a beautiful, dignified, churchly, meaningful, Easter pageant. Twenty-five characters are suggested, but 
this number may be reduced by having one individual represent two or more of the characters, but the larger the number par- 


ticipating, the greater the interest, and the more pleasing the effect in the final scene. 


There is also a suggestion for an order of service, with hymns, versicles, and prayers included, making the pageant into a 


complete service, should anyone desire to use it in that way. 


Price, 50 cents a copy; four copies for $1.00. 


New Easter Service for the Sunday Schools 


THE RESURRECTION 


By WILLIAM BENBOW 


A dignified Lutheran Easter service for the Sunday schools, prepared by Mr. Benbow, for many years organist in two of 


our large Lutheran churches. 


He knows music, he knows the Sunday school, he knows the Lutheran Church, and has con- 


sidered all in preparing this service. The program is complete, with service, Scripture reading, hymns, prayer, recitations, dia- 


logue, and a suggestion of a Resurrection Message by the pastor. 


The Second “Elective” 


WORSHIP 


By THEODORE K. FINCK 


A study of this book will certainly 
repay the young people—yes, and the 
adults—of our church schools. Each of 
the twelve chapters deals with one 


Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 


Daily Devotions for Lent, 1937 
THE WAY OF RIGHTEOUSNESS 


By JOHN HENRY HARMS 


A handy little manual that provides a brief devotional study for each day of 
the Lenten season from Ash Wednesday to Easter. 

Each daily devotion includes an indicated Scripture lesson of which one verse 
is printed and to which the meditation is related, concluding with a sentence 
prayer. 

Our 1934 and 1935 manuals of similar character were very well received. No 
1936 edition was issued due to the launching that year of our devotional monthly, 
“Light for Today.” However, the demand manifested for a manual covering the 
whole period of Lent has prompted the publication of this special devotional guide 
for the 1937 Lententide, in addition to our regular devotional monthly, “Light 


aspect of “Christian Worship,” in very 

readable style. There is a brief, inter- 

esting discussion of the central theme, 

punctuated often with references to Bible passages (which should be looked up 
and read). There are thought-provoking questions and problems for careful con- 
sideration. At the end of each chapter there appears “Topics for Group Discus- 
sion,” a section not to be passed over lightly. All of this preparation leads to 
practical group or personal activity. 

The subjects treated are: The Need of Worship, Going to Church, Form or 
Freedom in Worship, The Outside and Inside of the Church, The Code Language 
of Christianity, Impressions of “The Service,” Through the Year with Christ, Chris- 
tianity’s Language of Beauty, The Congregation Singing, The Family Altar, Lead- 
ing a Devotional Meeting, Praying in Public. The titles are appealing; the material 
under them is much more so. 

The student’s edition is a complete textbook, giving helpful practical explana- 
tions for the student. Price, 20 cents a copy. 

The leader’s edition is the textbook plus most practical suggestions and helps 
for the conduct of the sessions. Price, 30 cents a copy. 


for Today.” - 

Congregations not providing our de- 
votional monthly for their members 
will do well to secure a copy of this 
special Lenten devotional manual for 
each family. Its low price makes this 
easy. The brevity and readableness of 
its daily portion invites its constant use 
throughout the season even on the part 
of those not ordinarily given to devo- 
tional activity. Present users of our de- 
votional monthly who plan to give an 
additional period to their devotions 
during Lent will find “The Way of 
Righteousness” an admirable supple- 
ment to “Light for Today.” 

Size, 314 x 5% inches, 40 pages, with 
self-cover. 

Price, $2.00 a hundred, prepaid. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
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